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CRITICAL QUESTIONS FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF RESEARCH 
E. ScATEes 
Director of School Research, Cincinnati 
and 
CHARLES F. HoBAN, JR. 
{ssociate in Motion Picture Education, American Council on Education 

THe questions which are presented in the following list are designed 
to foeus attention on the eritical points of research. They are intended 
for the use of the research consumer in evaluating published research, 
but they may prove equally useful as a check list for one who is under- 

‘ing or completing a research project. While the list has been pre- 
pared especially for quantitative research, it applies generally, though 
less specifically, to historical and legal research also. 

The questions are centered around the important steps or phases of 
esearch work. Other bases of organization could have been chosen, but 
the present outline was used because it seemed to parallel more naturally 
the development of a research project as the work is actually carried out. 
It will, of course, be recognized that several steps may be occurring simul- 
taneously, and that some (such as No. 8) extend throughout the work. 

The questions are stated simply, and somewhat broadly. Each of the 
questions is followed by a brief description which is designed to identify 
the phase of research that is embraced by the question, and to make clear 
the import of the question. Following this explanation, a number of 
smaller, more specific questions are given, or pointed literature is cited. 
The application of the question is illustrated, in most cases, by material 
drawn from the field of experimental research in visual edueation. The 
general list of questions, in a preliminary form, was employed in the 
evaluation of forty-nine studies in this field as a test of its completeness 
ind ‘‘workability’’ in actual use.’ 

The list could, of course, be made much more elaborate, cach question 
aving a number of subdivisions dealing with the more refined steps of 


Hoban, Charles F., Jr. A Critical valuation of the rpertvine ntal Lite ature on 


lnstructional Films, Doctor’s thesis (Durham: Duke University, 1955), Pp. 339. The 
nalysis and evaluation of each of the forty-nine studies will be found in this thesis. 
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research. It is believed, however, that the present list of general quest 
will be of service, partly because of its simplicity and directness, Thoye 
is no attempt in the present paper to devise a complete seore eard (9; 
research. It may be appropriate at a later time to develop a more refined 
seale with weights for more minute phases of research—although ther 
are obvious difficulties in such an undertaking because the smaller steps 
of research are not universal, but rapidly become unique to a partieu 
type of research and toa particular field of problems as attention is shifted 
to the more detailed processes. For the same reason, a constant set oj 
weights seems unjustifiable. 

The list of questions was derived analytically ; it is not represented as 
being substantiated by pooled judgments or by any other kind of researe! 
beyond the simple tryout referred to. It must rest on its own merits. Thi 
authors will be pleased to receive criticisms from those who put the list 
to practical use. 

The ten questions which are regarded as covering the most critica! 
phases in research, and which form the outline of this paper, are as 
follows: 

1. How signifieant is the problem? 


2. Ilow appropriate is the general plan of attaek ? 
}. Tlow crucial are the factors selected for study? 
4. How tv pieal are the conditions? 

>. How representative are the cases? 

6. llow valid are the measurements? 

7. How satisfactory is the analysis of the data? 

8. Ilow completely are the assumptions recognized and stated ? ml 
9% Hlow sound are the conelusions? 

10. How well is the report prepared 4 

These questions will be considered in order. 

1. Hlow significant is the problem?—This question is coneerned with 
the contribution which the study might make, either to edueational o1 el 
psychological theory, or to the improvement of field practice, if the study ty 
were superbly executed. In judging this characteristic of a completed 
research, one will ignore the value of the study as actually carried out ; 
one is here eoncerned only with the value of the problem being studied 
The importance of a problem at any time will depend in part upon the 
conelusiveness of previous work that has been done on this problem, or 


on a problem closely related to it. One may well ask, ‘‘ How mueh would ac 


the solution of this problem add to the advaneement of knowledge ?’’ 
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It will be noted, contrariwise, that this question does not bear upon 
quality of the work in the study; this is covered by other questions 
his list. The importance of a problem is, however, a significant ele- 
it in the evaluation of a research study as a whole. It is a funda- 
ital element in the contribution which the study ean make. In the 
nt that a problem is poorly stated, perhaps not being properly de- 
ited, or perhaps not being accurately stated, one should consider the 
blem that was evidently intended, as may be inferred from the work 
t was actually done. The penalty for a poor statement of the problem 

be made in evaluating the report of the study (Question 10), the 


and the cruciality of the factors (Question 2) if they do not bear 


on the problem which the research is represented as dealing with. 

ne will find help in evaluating the significance of a problem by con- 
sulting a reeent discussion written by Good,? in which various criteria 
are considered. We may illustrate the element of timeliness in determin- 

v the value of a problem by noting that the tuitional value of motion 


jietures was an important problem back about 1922, when Weber (7 


made his study. If a similar study were undertaken at the present time 


for the simple purpose of ascertaining whether children would get value 
received for time spent in viewing an instructional film, the problem would 
not be considered as important. The answer is already well known. Other 
variables would have to be introduced to make the problem significant. 

One may, of course, evaluate problems from other angles than their 
‘ontribution to the existing state of knowledge; for certain purposes, one 
might, for example, evaluate a problem as to its appropriateness for a 
Master’s or Doetor’s thesis. 

Ilow appropriate is the general plan of attack? This question is 
argely concerned with what may be called the type of research which is 
indertaken, and the poteney of this particular type in affording con- 
usive evidence on the problem. There are a number of well defined 
types of research,® and each one of them has its proper field of service. 


*<< Selecting, Stating, and Defining the Problem,’’ pp. 68-88, in: Good, Carter V., 


Barr, A. s., Seates, Douglas The Vethodoloqy of Ed wational Re seareh, (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1956), Pp. 882. 
*Good, Barr, and Seates (op. cit., pp. 221-52) recognize four principal types or 


thods: (1) historical (including legal 2) normative-survey, experimental, 
nd (4) quantitative multiple-causation analysis, which includes the four subelasses, 
nusal-co nparative, correlation, case-study, and genetic researeh, Other classification 


schemes are presented in the preceding pages of this same chay cer. 
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clusions (Question 9) if they extend to a problem not actually worked 
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For example, we should not expect the normative-survey type of res¢ 
to yield rigorous data on causes; nor would we expect the experime 
method to \ ield information as to prevailing conditions or pract 
This question, then, is concerned with the underlying logie of the met! 
Will the procedure which is adopted yield a rigorous answer to 
problem 

This question, however, has another aspect which must be considered 
After having adopted a type of research that is logically appropriate, | 
must see that the details for the execution of this plan are properly wor 
out. For example, one may have selected the experimental method as 1 
appropriate one for his problem, and may subsequently render his st 
of little or no value by failing to establish controls that are effective. | 
planning the detailed execution of the method, one must consider 
nractical conditions under which the study will be earried out. In othe: 
words, the plan must be workable, or it is not satisfactory. 

As an example of experimental procedure which broke down und 
actual field conditions, we may cite the study of Wood and Freeman (s 
(The shortcomings of the work are carefuliy pointed out by the invest 
gators themselves Their investigation ineluded 11,000 children 
more than 300 elasses, and taught by nearly 200 different teachers, 
grades 4 to 9. The large number of stations, which were employed, it 
order to balance out the possible spurious elements of a few locations 


rendered it impossible for the investigators to keep in close contact wit 


the work. Consequently, conditions could not be kept uniform, either in 


the experimental or in the control groups. For instance, in one schoo! 
keen rivalry developed between the control and experimental teachers 


In many schools, visual aids other than those contemplated in the experi 


ment were made use of. In still other Cases, teachers were so unfamiliar 


with the technique of using motion picture films in the classroom that 


exaggerated conditions resulted. While, therefore, the experimental pro 


eedure was logically indicated for the attack on this problem, it could 


not be well carried out beeause of its inappropriateness to the conditio: 
that existed in the field. 
> Hlow crucial are the factors se lected for study? After the attae 


has been planned attention must be given to the factors which it is pr 


posed to study. The general problem, carefully stated and delimited, must 


be broken up still further into variables which can be handled. The ques 
tion becomes, How shall each phase of the problem be represented ? 


The need for selection of factors is likely to arise when one is workin: 
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th a problem involving general or complex aspects, such, for example, 
any of the following: ability, growth or progress, quality or merit, 
er forms of value, efficiency, adaptation, appropriateness, interest, sig 
ficance, honesty, healthiness, leadership, family stability, and the like. 

e need for selection of factors is likely to be present in any study of 

e causal-comparative type, which seeks to ascertain the causes of some 
served condition. In this ease, one should study as many of the factors 

ich are likely to prove significant, as he can. In historical work, one 

ist lay out the subdivisions or aspects of his problem, determining upon 
vhat ones will be included and what ones will be exeluded. The question 
‘should ask is, Will the various aspects selected, when taken together, 
ield a complete pieture of the problem ? 

It should be noted, on the other hand, that there may be research 
rroblems in which this step is unimportant. The statement of the prob- 
em may be in such narrow terms that no further selection or refinement 
is called for. This step is, therefore, not invariably present in research 
studies, but where it does occur, the decisions which are made are of 
fundamental consequence. 

The questions to be concerned with will vary with the circumstance, 
but are essentially of three types. First, are the factors vital? That is, 


do they fo to the heart of the problem to he solved > Do they bear a 


cause-effect relationship to the problem variable? Are they ‘‘saturated’’ 
with the elements of the problem. Seeond, are the factors of the proper 
breadth? Are they so large that they inelude too many spurious elements, 
or so narrow that they exclude essential elements? Is one satisfied with 
an atomistie concept of the problem, or does this include too many of 
the elements of pattern or structure in the interrelation of these detailed 
variables? Third, are there enough factors included? Will they, when 
taken together, afford a rigorous answer to the question repre sented by 
the problem? Are there other factors omitted that might prove significant 
if studied? Faetors not infrequently overlooked are such as age, grade 
placement, sex, 1.Q., geographical location, size, ete. Answers to these 
three principal questions will largely provide an answer to the basie ques 
tion in experimental researeh: What factors should be controlled and 
what factors should be permitted to vary ? 

We may illustrate the selection of factors from a study by Knowlton 
and Tilton (3). These workers studied the effect of instructional pictures 


on enrichment of learning, interest in the topic, and retention of learning, 


in the field of history. The three elements named were recognized in their 
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problem. In order to study the first one, enrichment, they used the fi 

lowing four factors: (a) knowledge of time, (b) knowledge of historic 

geography, (c) knowledge of persons, and (d) knowledge of interactic 
of event, or causal relationships. To study the second part of their prob 
lem, interest, they chose the following four factors: (a) pupil participa 
tion in classroom discussion, (b) the rank of history in the pupils’ choice: 
of subjects of study, (¢) pupils’ voluntary reading in the classroon 
and (d) pupils’ voluntary reading of history outside the classroom. Thi 
third element of their problem, retention, was not broken up into factors 
it was indexed by repeating tests after different lengths of time. 

Factors whieh were seleeted to be held constant by Knowlton and 
Tilton ineluded: (a) teachers, (b) media of instruction (exeept for 
motion pictures, which was the experimental factor), (¢) intelligence 
of the pupils, and (d) grade level. 

The steps represented by this third question may be considered as 
a continuation of the process begun when the general field in which the 
problem lies was narrowed to a specific problem limited enough to be 
attacked as a single unit of research. Its emphasis is, however, likely to 
be on representation, rather than on delimitation, though both elements 
are involved. Nor does the process of delection end with this present 
step; it is continued in ether aspects and into more refined levels, as 
represented by Questions 4, 5, 6, and, in some eases, 7. It may be thought 
of as continued into the remaining questions also. Research is, in large 
part, a matter of successive differentiation and delimitation, more ecom- 
monly denoted as ‘‘analysis.’’ 

4. How typical are the conditions?—This question relates to the con 
ditions under which the data are gathered—or, perhaps more properly, 
to the faetors that have been operating to produce the data which are 
observed. In other words, what factors are actually reflected in the data, 
and what conditions are these ty pieal of ? 

Ordinarily, the conclusions of studies are generalized, and the findings 
are taken as being appropriate to other areas than the one studied. For 
any research that is designed to throw light on practical conditions, it 
becomes of importance to have the data reflect those factors that are 
present under ordinary circumstances. More generally, it is essential 
that the factors which condition the data shall be typieal of other areas 
to which the findings of this study might be applied except as specifically 


excluded by statements in the conelusions. That is, for example, if a 


study is based on children of the fifth grade only, this fact should be 
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ominent in the conclusions that are stated. Whatever factors there 
that are peculiar to the source from which the data were gathered 
ould be noted, and made a part of the conclusions, or apart from such 
tation, the research consumer has a right to expect that the data will 
typical of other areas that appear on the surface to be the same. 
One must, therefore, examine his source-field critically and minutely 
x possible spurious elements. Not only so, but he must examine it to 
e that it is properly delimited—not so large as to encourage the opera- 
tion of undesirable elements, and not so narrow as to restrict the range 
( yariation of the important factors. Is a large enough age range used? 
\ long enough time? Do the essential conditions vary sufficiently? Are 
other conditions such that the normal interplay of factors is permitted, 
t least within the limits specified in the study? That is, is the experi- 
mental factor properly integrated with the other factors in a functional 
way, or is it an isolated factor just ‘‘added to’’ the other conditions in 
i mechanical way? 

In the ease of historical work, this question relates to the sources of 
information used. .Do the libraries which one uses reflect a proper balance 
of elements in the situation being studied? Are they adequate, or will 
Are they biased, reflecting 


) 


they lack information which he should have? 


local interests and prejudices ? 


questions are raised; does the source-field reflect in a proper way the 


In normative-survey work, much the same 


conditions that are likely to be contemplated as obtaining when one thinks 
of the natural setting of the problem being studied? In experimental 
work, are the conditions kept as normal as possible, considering the limita- 
tions required? In multiple-causation analysis, one must look at the 
source of his data from the same angle. 

In experiments on visual education, for example, one would not be 
justified in drawing general conclusions for children at large if his experi- 
ment were conducted with children who were definitely above or below 
normal mentally, above or below the average in socio-economic status, 
physically handicapped, in smaller or larger classes than usual, taught 
by markedly superior or inferior teachers, ete. Special experiments which 
sought the effect of such factors as these would be desirable; but no ex- 
periment should be conducted with any of these factors operating with- 
out a definite statement to this effect in the deseription and in the con- 


clusions of the study. The same requirement is equally obligatory on all 


other kinds of research. 
As an example of the controllable or manipulated factors within the 
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source-fields, we may cite Rulon’s study (5), in which both textboo's 
and motion pictures were especially constructed for the experiment 
that the contribution of these factors might be definitely controlled, and 
spurious elements avoided insofar as possibie. 

o. How representative are the cases?—Having assured oneself t! 
the sourece-field from which one draws his data is t\ pical of the econditior 
that a reader would normally assume from a description of the proeedu 
one must see that the actual data which he secures (observes) are rep 
sentative of this field. If the preceding steps have been well taken ear 
of, one will usually seek to secure a set of data that reflect as fully as 
possible the range of operation of the variables which are being studied 
within the limits established for the source-field. There are special CASES 
however, In which it Is necessary to set additional limitations within t! 
source-field, which further restrict the range of certain variables: whe 
such special conditions are appropriate, they must be recognized and 
adhered to. 

In the field of statistics, this phase of the work is known as ‘‘sampling.’ 
There is a definite statistical theory which makes an average allowane 
for chanee variations in the results when the observations are taken 
strictly at random throughout the source-field and certain other condi 
tions are assumed to exist. This allowance is designated as standard error 
or probable error. On the other hand, it must be kept in mind that ther 
Is no way ol estimating the amount of error involved when the souree 
field itself is not typical (Question 4). It is desirable that standard or 
probable errors be attached to the statistical constants which are ealeu 
lated, but, in addition, one must examine the research for proper selee 
tion and delimitation of the field itself, and tor lack of bias in the selee 
tion of eases from the field. 

Selective factors are subtle and potently perversive. The statistical 
eriterion is: Ilas each ease in the source-field an equally likely chance 
of being observed? There are, however, other tests; the principal point 
is to get a representative sample, and one should look for elements in the 
researeh procedure which will favor or hinder this result. In this eon 
nection, one must also consider the size of the sample which he is taking: 
the larger the sample, other things being equal, the more representative 
it will be 

Whether a given level of selection comes under Question 4 or under 
Question 5 depends upon the limits of the particular study. Thus, the 


schools of a certain city may be chosen as the source-field for a study ; 
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city schools might be typical of city schools in general, but the ob- 
ving of the pupils from only the better schools of that city would not 
ld a set of data that were representative of the city—and hence, they 
iid not be representative of city school systems in general. On the 
er hand, one may be avowedly studying only the better schools, in 
ich ease they would constitute the source-field, and the problem ot 
ection within this field would apply only to the particular schools or 
he pupils in these schools that were chosen to represent the ‘‘ better 
ools.”’ 
This general problem of differentiation and selection, began when the 
oblem was initially conceived, and continued through the delimitation 
the problem, the selection of aspects for study, ete., is a hierarchical 
ocess, carried on through all the levels of research analysis. It is to be 
egarded as continuing through Questions 6 and 7, and possibly through 
e remaining three. 

6. How valid are the measurements?—Validity, as a somewhat formal] 
oneept, is a topic that is familiar in the field of educational measur 
nent. It is concerned with the extent to which the operation of a factor 

reflected in the variations in the data. That is, does every difference 
between two numbers (two data) represent a difference of the proper 
mount in the factor that is being measured? Or, does this difference 
hetween two data represent in large part variation in a lot of othe 
factors than the one being studied? We thus Sp ak of the extent to which 

measurement is ‘‘saturated’’ with the factors which it is expected to 


present. While this concept is simple in the abstract, it is the souree 


of the greatest diffieulty in practice. 

The validity of the measurements depends, in large part, upon thi 
nstrument used for observing them. Thus, a particular test may or may 
not be a highly valid measure of the factors it is used to record. Validity 
lso depends upon the procedure which one follows when using any in 
strument; it is possible to spoil any measurements by not knowing the 
proper technique of using the instrument. 

The appropriateness of the measuring instruments is a crucial matter 
n all quantitative research. By the use of a certain instrument (perhaps 
a schedule ot questions or othe r forms ot obse rvation ) one vathers ey i- 
denee which leads him to eonelude that a certain proposition is or is not 
true. If this instrument is not trustworthy for his particular purpose, 


then his conelusions are not trustworthy. While sueh errors seem par 


tieularly pernicious in the case of experimental work, they are just as 
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truly ruinous in normative-survey and multiple-causation analysis. T! 
phase of the work shares with the steps represented by Questions 3, 
and 5, the responsibility for procuring data which are, within the limi 
of the research method, conclusive with respect to the problem und 
investigation. 

We may note illustrations of questionable validity among some « 
the visual education experiments. For example, Arnspiger (1) studic: 
the effectiveness of sound pictures in the teaching of musie. While musi 
was reproduced in the pictures, the tests used were all verbal, whieh d 
not afford a valid measure of many aspects of auditory musie. This 
in part, a matter of poor selection of factors to be studied (Question 3 
as an index of ‘‘effeetiveness’’ of the pictures, but it is also in part 
matter of questionable validity of the measurements: the tests wer 
used as measures of factors with which they were saturated to an un 
satisfactory degree. On the other hand, in an experiment by Rulon (5 
the sound effects of the motion pietures which were used were not critica! 
elements, consisting only of verbal explanations of the film. His tests 
included both pictorial and verbal elements, which were well fitted 
(because of this fact and beeause of further care exercised in their con 
struction) for reflecting the contributions made by the sound motion 
pietures. 

7. How satisfactory is the analysis of the data?—At this point we 
assume that the data represent, as far as possible, the factors one desires 
to study, and our responsibility is to ‘‘extract’’ the evidence from the 
data. This process is, in general, one of amassing the evidence in the 
various individual measurements to see what they tell in the aggregate. 
Allowance must also be made for the likelihood that the measures are not 
strictly valid, or that the cases are not directly representative. In quan 
titative research, this process is embraced by the field of statisties, and 
the process may become highly technical. For such work, there are well 
defined eriteria in the realm of statistical thinking, and no attempt will 
be made to state them here. One must be familiar with them if he is to 
pass upon the technical phases of quantitative analysis. In the ease of 
historical work, again there are well defined procedures which are known 
to those trained in historieal research. Internal and external eriticism 
are called for. One must have an understanding of these techniques before 
he ¢an pass upon them. 


As somewhat general eriteria for analysis, we may raise certain ques 


tions about the analysis. Does the work appear to be done with care and 
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vith competency? Does the analysis reveal the aspects of the data that 
re necessary to answer the problem question? Does the analysis secure 
| of the aspects of the data that might prove interesting and valuable? 
\re the influences of subtle factors revealed, where possible? Does the 
nalysis have perspective, so that the essential questions are not lost in 
multitude of minor issues? 

Some studies depend more upon a refined and searching analysis of 
the data than do others. What is appropriate must be decided largely in 
the light of the purpose of the study. Two examples of elaborate analysis 
of data may be cited in the field of motion picture experiments. Davis (2) 
analyzed the responses secured by the Wood and Freeman study (8), 
starting with a check-list for the evaluation of essay test responses, and 
covering the several different aspects of the study. Terry (6) analyzed 
stenographie reports of lessons in connection with the Knowlton and 
Tilton study (3). She was interested in the elements of films that pupils 
respond to. For details of these analyses, the original reports must be 
consulted. 

8. How completely are the assumptions recognized and stated ?—We 
are coneerned here with a subtle element of researeh—but nevertheless 
an important one. Many research findings have been entirely discredited 
by subsequent studies that avoided the assumptions on which the earlier 
works were founded; assumptions underlie each of the steps that are 
taken in research, sueh as selecting factors for study, choosing the souree- 
field, ete. It is too much to expect that one list al/ of his assumptions, for 
they quickly run into the field of metaphysics. One should, however, list 
those assumptions that are implicit in his work, whieh are not, at the 
same time, common to all contemporaneous research of the same type. 

The assumptions that underlie one’s work constitute part of the limita 
tions of his work, and should be stated, not only in the deseription of the 
procedure, but also in connection with the conclusions. They are, in faet, 
an integral part of the conelusions. 

This topie will not be further developed here, as it is already covered 
in the literature.* We may, however, point out that the making of un- 

‘Three articles that deal specifically with assumptions in educational research 
Seates. Douglas E. ‘*‘Types of Assumptions in Edueational Research,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), 350-66. 

Tyler, Ralph W. ‘‘ Assumptions Involved in Achievement-Test Construction,’’ 
Educational Research Bulletin, XII (February 8, 1933), 29-36. Also reprinted in his 
Constructing Achievement Tests, pp. 58-66. (Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1954), Pp. 102. 


Hendrickson, Gordon. ‘‘Some Assumptions Involved in Personality Measure 
ment,’’ Journal of Exrpe rimental Education, I! March, 1934), 243-9. 
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sound assumptions is probably a significant factor in accounting for d 
ferences in the findings of various studies dealing with the same proble: 
Thus, Mead (4), some years ago, conducted an experiment on the val 
of motion pictures in the classroom, and found a much lower value tha 
other studies have. His unusual results may have been due to varior 
unjustified assumptions implicit (though ignored) in his work. One w! 
is eXamining research eritically can often detect questionable assumption 
that underlie the procedure. 

9 sound are the conclusions ?—The interpretation of the find 
Ines al d the draw ing ot eone!usions represent one of the most important 
and, at the same time, one of the most precarious steps in research. Thi 
conclusions do not follow automatically upon the completion of the 
analysis; the process of deriving them ealis for careful thought, and i 
primarily subjective. It is in a sense the reverse of the early steps ir 
research, in which one endeavored to set up conditions So as to yield a 
needed answer; one now examines his data to see what answer they give 

In doing this, it is necessary that one recognize all of the important 
factors that enter in to produce data observed. Whatever opportunities 
were left for extraneous factors to play upon the cases by the procedures 
adopted tor the study must now be recognized, and the possibilities tor 
error arising therefrom must be considered. The factors may not repre 
sent the problem well, the conditions in the souree-field may not be gen- 
erally typical, the cases may not be representative, the measurements 
may not be valid, the analysis may not be aceurate. In the long process 
of hierarchical representation that is involved in research, it is possible 
for one to get further and further away from the problem he started out 
to study. 

By way of specific questions, we may note the following: do the eon 
elusions represent logical deductions from the data? Are thes limited to 
what the data actually show ? Do they recognize appropriately the 
possibilities for lack of fidelity in the various steps of representation ? 
Are selective factors given special consideration? Is due allowanee made 
for statistical sampling errors? Are the conclusions made contingent upon 
the various implicit or ¢ xplicit assumptions? Do the conelusions list all 
of the known or suspected factors that might vitiate the results—i. e., make 
them special or unique to the particular study, or perhaps prevent their 
answering the problem even tor the souree-field used ? Finally, do the 


conclusions contain suggestions as to the practieal significance and the 


possible applications of the results of this study? 
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Lack of rigor in the drawing of conclusions appears to be more common 

n does appropriate care. Deficiencies are commonplace; for illustra- 

s, most of the examples cited previously will serve, and further ex 

nles need not be given here.° 

10. How well is the report prepared?—This step, like the first one, 

s not have any bearing upon the quality of the research work itself, 

it is nevertheless an aspect of large significance in reported research. 
Probably any research worker would grant that he is not engaged in his 

sk just for his own contentment; he hopes to make findings that will 

of value to others. If his studies are to achieve this purpose, they 

st be properly written up—for that is ordinarily the only medium 

rough which other scientists and research consumers may benefit from 

s work. The quality of the report is, therefore, a definite part of the 
contribution which a worker makes. 

Standards for the presentation of reports are now well codified, and 

irly numerous.® Details will not, therefore, be mentioned here. We may 
owever, list a few leading questions: Is the problem definitely and 
clearly stated so that there is no ambiguity about the purpose of the 
research? Can the reader follow in detail the steps whieh the worker 
took, from the beginning of the study to the end of the analysis? Is the 
reason for, or the significance of, each step made clear? Are enough of 
the minutiae of the circumstances given so that the reader can obtain 
some evidence as to the appropriateness of everything that was done? 
Does the report suggest technical competence and meticulous care so 

at the reader is led to have confidence in the work? Are the mechanics 
t of presentation (tables, diagrams, footnotes, bibliography, ete.,) reason- 
ably in aceordance with conventions? Is the report coherent and readable 
or the average person in the group who would receive most benefit from 
) reading it? 

If the foregoing list is used in the evaluation of completed research, 
it may be helpful to record one’s judgment on each of the ten aspects in 
terms of some quality rating, such as ‘‘unusually good,’’ ‘‘average,”’ ete. 
It does not seem advisable to the authors—at least at present—to attempt 
to attach a certain number of points to each question and arrive at a 


total ‘‘seore.’’ One may of course do so for his own satisfaction, if his 


The difficulties and dangers of interpretation and drawing ¢ nelusions, together 


vith illustrations, are treated in Good, Barr, and Seates, op. ett., pp- 617-47. 

Thid.., Chap. XII, ** The Preparation of the Research Report,’’ pp 648-758; see 
also Chap. XIV. Practically all of the pertinent literature in this field is summarized 
cited. 
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aspects. 


STUDIES FROM WHICH ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL WAS DRAWN 

Arnspiger, Varney (. ‘* Measuring the Effectiveness of Sound Pictures 
as Teaching Aids,”’ Contributions to Education, No. 565 (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933). pp. 156. 

Davis, Helen Caldwell. ‘‘Speeifie Values of Educational Films Used 
as Supplementary Aids,’’ Doetor’s thesis, University of Chicago 
1932. Pp. 174. 

Knowlton, Daniel C., and Tilton, J. Warren. Motion Pictures in His 
tory Teaching. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), pp. 182 

Mead, Cyrus D. ** Visual vs. Teaching Methods—An Experiment, 
Educational Administration and Supe rviston, XIII ( Nov.., 1927 

Rulon, Phillip Justin. The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching, 
Harvard Studies in Edueation, Vol. 20 (Cambridge: Harvard Un 


versity Press, 1933). pp. 256. 


Terry, Laura Grace. **Types of Children’s Responses to the Yak 


(‘hronicles of American Photoplays,’’ Master’s thesis, Sehool ot 
Edueation, New York University, 1932. Pp. 147. 

Weber, Joseph J., Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in 
Seventh Grade Instruction. (Chieago: Edueational Sereen, Ine 
1922), Pp. 151. 

Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N. Motion Pictures in the Class 
room, Boston: Lloughton Mifflin Company, 1929), Pp. 392. 
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(HE RELATION OF BILINGUALISM TO VERBAL INTELLI- 


he 
. GENCE AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
RUDOLF PINTNER and SETH ARSENIAN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
etures \N ESTIMATE OF THE PROPORTION OF BILINGUISTS IN THE SCHOOL 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Used Tue term ‘‘bilinguist’’ is used in this article to designate a person 
leagy o was born and brought up in a family where two languages are used 
erchangeably. This situation obtains in families of more recent immi- 

Mis vrants where the native language of the immigrant is used together with 
English. A child’s bilingualism in this instance comprises the under- 
< standing or the speaking, and more usually both aspects, of the two 
as nguages involved. No reference is made here to the acquisition or possi- 
st e use of a second language learned at school by a unilingual ehild, 
ini. According to the Fifteenth Census of the United States (2) the tota! 

number of pupils between ages 5 and 20 attending school in 1930 was 
Val 26,849,639. Of this number 19,765,418 or 75 percent consisting of 17,- 
l of 288,107 white and 2,447,311 negro pupils were native-born of native par- 

entage and may safely be assumed, within perhaps a negligible margin 
+ om of error, to have been unilingual. The remaining 7,084,221 or 25 percent 
me of the total school population consisted of 6,291,273 native-born boys and 
a virls of foreign or mixed parentage, 389,749 foreign-born, and 403,199 


upils of colored races other than negro. In the light of the findings of 
Jordan (5) and Arsenian (1) pupils in the first group, with the exeeption 
those whose parents eame to America from English-speaking countries, 
should be considered to have been bilingual. The pupils born abroad, 
vith the exeeption again of those born in English-speaking homes, were 
quite naturally bilingual. The children of the Mexicans, the Chinese, 
the Japanese, ete. ineluded in the third category may also be considered 
s bilingual, because these groups are usually segregated from the sur- 
rounding English-speaking population. On the basis of the classification 
ust deseribed approximately 25 pereent of the school population of this 
ountry was bilingual in 1930, and it is not likely that this situation has 
changed essentially since then. , 
. A more detailed examination of the census figures will indicate also 


that the number of bilinguists in the school population is larger in three 
of the New England states: in the Middle Atlantie and East North Cen- 
tral states: and in California than in the Mountain or the Southern 
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states. It is larger again in metropolitan cities and industrial areas t! 


in rural sections. 


THE PROBLEM OF BILINGUALISM 


The presenee and distribution of bilingualism in the school popu 
tion of this country are of interest because of many problems connected 
with bilingualism which have more recently come to the attention of ps 
chologists and edueators both in this country and abroad. 

Various advantages and disadvantages have been attributed to bili: 
gualism. Some claim that bilingualism retards mental development, th 
it hampers school progress and impedes seriously the flow of thought and 
speech. Others maintain that bilingualism per se has no influence on th: 
growth of intelligence and other handicaps attributed to it ean be ex 
plained on the basis of factors other than bilingualism. With regard to 
the development of personality there again are to be found two divergent 
opinions—some hold that the bilinguist through his early and immatur 
contact with two languages and cultures is not sufficiently at home in 
either and that this deficieney leads to a feeling of inadequacy, insecurit) 
and inferiority. The opponents of this thesis maintain that the contact wit! 
two languages and cultures is a valuable advantage which the bilingual 
person has over the unilingual since it contributes to the formation of a 
more tolerant, and world-minded individuality, appreciative of the con 
tributions of other national cultures. An extensive survey of the liter 
ature in the field of bilingualism is presented by one of the writers else 


where (1) and it will not therefore be necessary to review it here. 


rHE LOCUS AND LIMITS OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The present investigation is concerned with the relationship of bilin 
gualism to verbal intelligenee and school adjustment of 469 Jewish chil- 
dren, all native-born and coming from the same metropolitan neighbor- 
hood. At the time of the experiment these children were in the sixth 
and the seventh grades of Publie School No. 16, Brooklyn, New York. 
The bilingualism of these children, be it noted, starts from infaney. Be- 
cause of their particular environment they are placed in a position to 
hear and to respond interchangeably in the Yiddish and the English lan 
cuages. The elder members of their families, born abroad for the most 
part, prefer the use of the Yiddish language—for some of them that is 
the only language known while the younger members, exposed more to 


the influences of this country, find it easier to express themselves in 
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English language. Outside of the home these children are partly 
wsed to Yiddish, since the neighborhood where they live is predomi- 
tly Jewish and Yiddish is often spoken in the street and the stores. 

some of these children, after the regular school hours, attend the Jewish 
ochial school where they learn the Hebrew language. The influence of 

English language is non-the-less dominant. It is the language of the 
wl. In that language the children find many more attractive books 
read and stories to tell. In the cinema English is the language they 
ir. In the summer camp and in so many of the multitudinous contacts 
their daily life their access to the surrounding world is more through 

e channel of the English than the Yiddish language. There is no affective 

slike against the English language; it is realized by young and old 

ike that advancement in social and economic status is through that 
medium. Yiddish or Hebrew is there merely because the older people do 
ot know the new language well enough, or is there because it is consciously 
foreed or fostered by a certain loyalty to a cultural patriotism. 

Languages, unless already dead, cannot be adequately considered 

vithout the people which use them and the environment in which they 
exist. The writers consider it important that in any discussion of 
bilingualism its socio-psvchological environment be stated, for affective 
elements are necessarily connected with languages and the influences 
emanating from this souree most probably bear relation to the resultants 


of bilingualism. 


BILINGUALISM AND VERBAL INTELLIGENCE 


The Hoffman Bilingual Schedule (4) was used for the measurement 
of bilingual status. The Schedule consists of 14 questions including 
altogether 37 items purporting to determine the extent of the bilingual! 
hackground of the child. Not only the ‘‘expressive,’’ or speaking, but also 
the ‘‘impressive’’ or the hearing and reading aspects of the ehild’s 
language situation are taken into account. Hoffman reports (4) validity 
coefficients of .73 and .82 and reliability coefficients of .81 and .92 for the 
Schedule. 

For the measurement of intelligence the Pintner Intelligence Test, 
orm A, was used (7). This is a group intelligence test of the verbal 


ne suitable for school children in grades LV to VIII inelusive. It ts not 


‘ ' speed test. the time limits for each sub-test being generous. It consists 
y f eight sub-tests, as follows: 1. Voeabulary, 2. Logical Selection, 5. Arith 
i etie Reasoning, 4. Best Answer, 5. Number Sequence, 6, Classification, 
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7. Opposites, 8. Analogies. The validity of the test computed by me: 
of correlations between this and such well known group intelligence te 
as the National Intelligence Test, the Pintner Rapid Survey, and the Ter 
man Group Test ranges from .743 to .853. The reliability coefficient ob 
tained by correlating Forms A and B is .865 for grade 6, and .751 for 
grade 7. 

The age range of the population tested was from 121 to 180 months 
with 90 pereent between 151 and 160 months of age. The Pearson Product 
Moment coefficient of correlation in this population between bilingualism 
measured by the Hoffman Schedule and the raw score on the Pintner 
Intelligence Test was —.059 with a Probable Error of .031. When by 
means of the partial correlation technique the age factor is held constant 
the correlation remains unchanged. When the factor of the socio-economic 


status is held constant by the same technique the correlation between thy 


bilingual status and the intelligence scores is reduced to a coefficient of 


029. (The socio-economic status was measured by an adapted form ot 
the Sims Socio-Economie Score Card described elsewhere (1).) 

Careful examination of the correlation chart and actual caleulatio 
of correlation-ratios and their check by Woo’s Tables (11) indicated that 
the use of the Pearson Product-Moment correlation coefficient to measur 
the association between the two variables was justified. 

To further check the result obtained by the correlation technique hig! 
and low bilinguists comprising «pproximately 20 pereent of the popula 
tion at either end of the Hoffman Bilingual Schedule were compared wit! 
regard to their ratings on the Pintner Intelligence Test. In the high 
bilingual group were placed chiidren with bilingual scores of 18 to 35 
representing the upper range of scores on the Bilingual Schedule; and 
in the low bilingual group were placed those who had bilingual scores ot 
6 or below—representing the scores at the lower end of the Schedule. The 
two groups were matehed on the basis of soeclo-economie status in orde 
to hold this factor constant in the comparison on intelligence ratings 


The results are presented in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF Hien AND Low BILINGUAL Groups ON PINTNER 
INTELLIGENCE Test I. Q. 
HIGH BILINGUAL GROUP LOW BILINGUAL GROUP BOTH GROUPS 
Aver Pintner Inte Test Aver Pintner Intell. Test Diff 
Ses No. Bi Sex No. Bil «Diff Diff. 
Score Mear oaver Score Mean oaver oDiff 
Boy " 2? 16 106.67 15.40 2.57 Boys +. 56 105 83 21.80 2.63 4.45 M4 1S 
Gir 55 23.40 64 19.40 62 Girls 55 4.53 102.45 20 80 80 ;. 83 3.81 
Tot i] 101.80 18.2 1.91 Total 4 ! 21.27 2.23 2.04 6s 
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It will be noted at once that while the average 1.Q. of the high 
lingual girls is 3.81 points lower than that of the low bilingual girls, 
e situation is reversed among the boys where the average 1.Q. of the 
igh bilingual group is slightly higher than that of the low bilingual 
roup. However, in both groups, separately or combined, the differences 
the means are not statistically significant. 
The two groups just deseribed were also compared on their 1.Q. ratings 
the Pintner Non-Language Test, the results of this test being available 
connection with another investigation. It is of interest to note that 
1 this comparison, as indicated in the accompanying \ able, the differences 
n the average intelligence ratings of the two groups while in the same 
reneral direetion are less than in the previous comparison on the verbal 
est 
COMPARISON OF HIGH AND Low BILINGUAL GRoUPS ON PINTNER 
NON-LANGUAGE INTELLIGENCE Test I. Q. 


LOW BILINGUAL GROUP BOTH GROUPS 


HIGH BILINGUAL GROUP 


Aver. Pintner Non-Lang. Test Aver, Pintner Non-Lang. Test Diff 
eX No. Bil Sex No. Bi obDiff Diff 

score Mean a waver Mean ao oaver oDiff 
Boys 106.11 20.80 3.47 Boys 36 105.55 18.40 3.07 4.63 56 12 
Girls 55 23.40 09.55 16.50 2.22 Girls 55 3.53 101.73 16.75 2.26 3.17 2.19 69 
Total 91 2? 91 102.14 18.59 1.95 Total 91 102 17.46 1.83 2.67 25 


On the basis of these results it is app. cent that insofar as this popula- 
tion and the tests used are concerned the association between bilingualism 
and intelligenee is practically zero, and the differences in 1.Q. on both 
verbal and non-language intelligence tests of high and low bilingual 
groups are statistically insignificant. This result is in general conformity 
with that of Murdoch, Maddow and Berg (6) and Schiller (10) who used 
certain other measures of bilingualism and verbal intelligence tests. It 
should be remarked, however, that in all the three instances the popula- 
tion used was exclusively Jewish, and it should be recalled that Jewish 
children have generally ranked high in verbal intelligence tests. Our 
results indieate therefore that Jewish bilingual children of the sixth and 
seventh grades born in this country have aequired the English language 
sufficiently well not to be handieappel in their performance in a group 
verbal intelligence test of the usual type. 

Before concluding this seetion it should be added that in other popu- 
ations, particularly non-Jewish and in younger ages, it is possible that 
| higher negative relationship between bilingual status and verbal intelli- 
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gence May exist. Certain studies such as the ones by Grabo (3) ; 
Sanchez (9) indicate that bilingual Italian and Mexican children 
comparison with unilingual children are deficient in the extent of th 
knowledge of the English vocabulary and this may well express its 
by lower scores on verbal intelligence tests. The writers maintain t} 
for the determination of the intelligence of bilingual children non-l; 


guage tests be used whenever adequate tests of this type can be found. 


BILINGUALISM AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 

As a measure of school adjustment the Pupil Portraits test, Form A 
was used. Pupil Portraits prepared by Pintner, Maller, Forlano and 
Axelrod is a questionnaire including 100 items in all and divided int 
five parts. Part I, meluding items 1 to 15, purports to measure the ad 
justment of the pupil to the general school environment; Part IT, in 
eluding items 16 to 31, refers to the behavior and attitudes of the pupil 
toward the teacher; Part II], consisting of items 32 to 51, considers thi 
pupil’s relationship with his classmates; Part IV, consisting of items 


2 to 73 gives self-estimates of personal and emotional adjustment ; and 


Part V, ineluding items 74 to 100, deals with the relationship of the ehild 


toward his parents, brothers, and sisters. The reliability of the ques 
tionnaire is reported to be .85 in a population of 115 in grades 6 to 8 
and .92 in another population of 130 in grades 5 to 7. A deseription of! 
this test and some results are reported in detail elsewhere (8) 

The authors of the Pupil Portraits report (8) the following tentativ 


norms for boys and girls on Form A of the test: 


Number Upper Quartile Median Lower Quartile 
Bovs 206 a2 86.8 78.4 
Girls iso 94.2 80.3 82.3 
Total 756 93.3 88.3 80.8 


It will be of interest to compare with the norms just given the stand 
ing on Form A of the Pupil Portraits of the bilingual boys and girls 


in the present study. The results are as follows: 


Number Upper Quartile Median Lower Quartile 
219 11.36 86.52 81.10 
250 04.57 91.25 85.75 
Dota 93.55 88.95 R23 


It will be seen at once that the results are similar in both eases with 
the exception of QL which is slightly higher for these bilingual boys and 


girls as compared with the norms. 
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lhe average score of the girls is higher on the Pupil Portraits than 
of the boys, and this difference is statistically significant in agree- 


with the results obtained by the authors of the test. The figures are 


illows: 
on-l; Number Mean oaverage oDiff Diff 
und. | S11 3.96 4.88 
250 89.42 9.05 5724) 
seen A Whether bilingualism has any influence on school adjustment or not 
10 a should be apparent from a comparison of the ratings on the adjustment 
id in estionnaire of high and low bilingual groups. For if bilinguilism is a 
ee ise of school maladjustment, then children with high bilingual back- 
II, in vround, and therefore under the influence of bilingualism to a greater de- 
. pupil ee, should show more maladjustment than children with low bilingual 
on Uh ‘k<eround in whose ease the influence of bilingualism was much less. 
ae Qn the basis of this assumption the high and low bilingual groups de- 
bs aml cribed earlier in this article were compared as to their ratings on the 
» child Pupil Portraits. In view of the difference in the performance on this 
ques est of the sexes, high and low bilingual boys and high and low bilingual 
to & virls were compared separately. The groups were equated on socio-eco- 
ie cal omic status. The results are as follows: 
COMPARISON OF HigH AND Low BILINGUAL Groups ON THI 
tative Purtm Porrrairs 
HIGH BILINGUAL GROUP LOW BILINGUAL GROUP BOTH GROUPS 
iartile Aver Pupil Portraits Aver Pupil Portraits Diff 
roup No. Bil — Group No. Bil r Diff Diff 
Seore Mean oaver Score Mean waver o Diff 
3 22.16 85.83 &5 1.14 Boy 36 +.56 86.11 7.60 1.7 28 lt 
23.40 87 86 S5 1.06 Girls 55 53 99.50 8.50 15 1 .5t 
tand ta 22.91 87.17 7.55 79 Total 88.70 8.45 1.62 1.53 a5 
girls 
It is apparent that no differences of any consequence or of a statis- 
i tical signifieanee exist between the ratings on the Pupil Portraits test be- 
artile een high and low bilingual boys, between high and low bilingual girls, 
between high and low bilingual groups with the sexes combined. 
| In order to investigate further the relation, if any, of bilingual back 
ound to school adjustment, the bilingual seores of the 469 pupils 
with re correlated against the ratings on the Pupil Portraits. The coeffi- 
and ; its are as follows: 
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bet ween bilingual score and r PLE. 
Part I Pupil-School 0142 031 
Part Il (Pupil-Teacher 0004 O31 
Part LIT (Pupil-Pupil 0940 030 
Part IV (Pupil-Self 050 031 
Part \ Pupil-Famil) 066 030 
rotal Test O75 030 


These results indicate that to the extent that the Pupil Portraits 
represent the pupil’s adjustment to school, teacher, other pupils, self, an 
family, bilingualism measured by the Hoffman Schedule presents ; 


handieap. 
SUMMARY 


On the basis of the figures given in the Fifteenth Census of the Unite 
States it is estimated that 25 percent of the school population of t! 
country is bilingual. In the present investigation the Pintner Group In 
telligence Test, Form A, and the Pupil Portraits Questionnaire, Forn 
A, were administered to 469 native-born bilingual Jewish children of th: 
sixth and seventh grades in a New York Public Elementary School. Thi 
Pearson Product-Moment correlation coefficients between scores on t! 
Hoffman Bilingual Schedule and the Intelligence Test results, and be 
tween the Schedule and the five parts and the total seore on the Pup 
Portraits Questionnaire were practically zero. High and low bilingu: 


groups of boys and girls, equated on socio-economic status, were compare: 


as to their performance on these same intelligence and adjustment tests 
and no statistically significant differences were found. It is conelude: 
that bilingualism in this particular population bears no relation to verba 


intelligence and sehool adjustment as measured by the tests employed 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC DISTRACTION UPON 
READING EFFICIENCY 
PAUL FENDRICK 


State Colleae of Washinaton 


LAYMEN and students will offer varying opinions if questioned abx 
their reading efficiency when the radio is in operation. The writer m: 
random inquiries previous to the initiation of the present study and found 
little consistency of response on the question. Furthermore, the exp« 
mental literature did not present any strong evidence that pertained < 
rectly to the issue. It is true that Cantril and Allport’s extensive studies 
(1) on the psychology of the radio were published in 1935, and their ques 
tionnaire data relating to the problem became available. These investiga 
tors reported that 65 pereent of the 142 college students who owned 
radios indicated that they believed their study was less effective when 
the radio was turned on. Cantril and Allport then indieated that, 
as much as auditory language patterns inhibit the visual language pat 
tern of the textbook, students generally select a musical program as 4 
background for studying. In view of the significance of the problem 
particularly because of the bearing that musical stimuli have in th: 
matter of study regulations, further data were sought. 

Lest an impression be conveyed that empirical investigation in the 
general field of distraction has been negleeted, a hasty review of the lit 
erature will quickly dispel sueh a surmise. One of the most frequentl) 
quoted of the earlier studies is reported by Morgan (2). This investi 
gator found that, in general, an inereased output of energy compensates 
for the effeet induced by distractive stimuli and thereby serves to ove! 
come any diminution in observable output. Laird (3), Ford (4), and 
Harmon (5), in subsequent studies, tend to corroborate the general natur 
of Morgan’s findings. It appeared that whenever an individual beeam« 
adapted to extraneous stimuli, the interfering effects are not striking] 
noticeable in reducing the output of the activity under serutiny. The 
effectiveness of distraction, however, on the complex function of reading 
was not considered in any of these studies 

An inquiry more closely related to the speeifie problem under con 
sideration was reported by Hovey (6). Utilizing college sophomores as 
subjects, Hovey found a slight diminution in the score on the Army 
Alpha Intelligence test if the students were exposed to a variety of dis 
tractors. Bills (7), who briefly reviewed the influence of musie on th 
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er, 1987 | 


etive output in a variety of situations, has reported conflicting evi- 


PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


lhe present investigation was an attempt to measure the change in 
ding or study efficiency that might possibly manifest itself when 
tain college students were experimentally asked to study a selected as- 
siznment in the classroom. Musie emanating from phonograph records 
s employed as a distractor because it was not possible to standardize 
conditions that the radio program might offer. The commercial records 
selected in this instance might be classified as exemplifying lively semi- 
ssical music. These records were played on a table model Victrola 
I'vpe VV-IX) at the rate of 78 revolutions per minute with a sound 
olume that was definitely audible in all parts of the classroom. The sub- 
sequent list indicates the records and their order of presentation to those 
tudents who studied under the distractive circumstances. 
1. Vietor Reeord* No. 7251-A  Bolero—Part I 
2. Vietor Record No. 7251-B  Bolero—Part II 
3. Vietor Reeord No. 7252-A  Bolero—Part III 
(Nos. 1, 2 and 3 by Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
$. Columbia Reeord No. 67535-D El Cemor Brujo (Part 3: Scene: 
The Magie Circle) 
5. Columbia Record No, 67535-D 
of the Fire Ritual 
Nos. 4 and 5 by Pedro Morales and Symphony Orchestra 
6. Vietor Record No. 7252-B Gymopedie No. 1 
(No. 6 by Boston Symphony Orchestra ) 
i. Same as 4. 
Approximately one minute playing time of 5. 


El Amor Brujo (Part 4: Daneeo 


Students serving as subjects in this investigation were procured from 
two consecutively taught sections in the writer’s general psychology 
course (a sophomore subject) at the State College of Washington. These 
ections, containing approximately 60 students each, were considered 
ifficiently representative samplings to make an initial venture on the 
roblem under consideration. Since the students had been given the 
\merican Council on Edueation Psychological Examination at college 

trance, data were available regarding the degree of their learning ¢a- 

city. The two sections will hereafter be designated as the non-dis- 


These records were kindly loaned for the study by Professor Herbert T. 
the School of Musie at the State College of Washingtor 


Norris 
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tracted and distracted groups, in view of the differential treatment 1 iat 
constituted the experimental variable. 

Each section on the experimental day (January 17, 1936) was give; 
a uniformly prepared assignment to study as soon as the class had been 
assembled. The reading material for this study was a single-spaced |2 
page specially mimeographed chapter abstracted from an educationa 
psychology text (8). The general theme of the chapter was a fami 
one—the problems of health—but the probability was very slight that 
any participant had read or studied this particular material. The genera 
psychology course was a prerequisite for the elementary course in edu 
eational psychology and, consequently, the students’ curriculum could 
not produce any great likelihood of their venturing into the field covere 
by the specially selected assignment. 

Mention might also be made at this point regarding the character of 
the test utilized to check the reading efficiency of all the students aft 
they had spent the allotted time in experimental study. Since only 15 
minutes were available at most to check the efficiency of study, the class 
period being only 50 minutes long, a list of 60 true-false questions fron 
Chapter Tests accompanying Dr. Pressey’s text was utilized for the sak 
of expediency. No attempt was made to evaluate the item difficulty 
group comparisons merely were to be made and the test was as extensiv: 
as possible under the circumstances, 

The following instructions were given to the non-distracted (control 
group of students: 

‘‘In order to procure some additional data regarding the efficiency 
of reading among college students, vou are about to indulge in a halt 
hour reading period in lieu of the regular class period. Probably the best 
initial procedure will be to read over the mimeographed material (pre 
viously distributed) in its entirety. If you have some remaining tim: 
read it over again and so on. You are asked to apply yourself in reading 
this material with the same diligence as you would normally take in pre 
paring a course assignment. As a matter of fact, the chapter that you 
are to read was extraeted from a selected text in psychology. At thi 
end of the reading period you will be given a series of check items t 
measure your ability in remembering the content of your reading. Ar 
vou ready? Start!”’ 

The distracted (experimental) group was also given the instrue 
tions with the following addenda ineluded before the ‘‘ready’’ warn 
ing. 

‘* While vou are reading, I shall play a series of phonograph selections 
You should pay as much attention to this musie as you would ordinarily 
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reading your lesson with the radio operating in your room. Re- 

ber you will be checked after the reading period. Are you——.”’ 
pon the expiration of the study period for both groups, identical 
ographed true-false check statements with further instructions for 
edure were immediately distributed to the students. In addition, a 
request was made that each participant indicate on the blank whether 
is annoyed by studying with the radio on, whether he liked to study 
read with the radio, or whether it did not make any difference. In- 
formation was also obtained regarding the number of mimeographed 
ves read during the experimental study. Approximately 15 minutes 


e available to answer these test items. 
RESULTS 


Complete records for analysis were available for 61 eases in the non 
distracted and 62 cases in the distracted group. The proximate size of 
both groups was particularly fortuitous. In taking the test the students 
vere permitted to omit any item they did not know. The test scoring, 
owever, was made on the basis of the Right minus Wrong formula, not- 
withstanding that this method sometimes overpenalizes the performer. 

Intelligence test records for the ease were available in the college per- 
sonnel office in centile ranks. This distribution is presented in Table I 
on a decile rank basis and further consolidated to quintile categories 
so as to obtain higher frequencies in the subsequent distraction analysis. 


TABLE I 


INTELLIGENCE OF SUBJECTS 


) Rank 2 7 ’ 10 Tota 
istracted 7 9 61 

puint Rank l 2 
Distracted . ‘ 8 13 s 16 16 61 
istracted 12 12 Ls 62 


Table IL indieates the mean scores made by the entire non-distracted 
nd entire distracted group as well as the five component subgroups of 
ch as established by categories based on equivalency of quintile ranks 

intelligence. 

It is quite readily perceived from Table II that the relation of the 
bserved differences, between the 5 means of the distracted and non- 
stracted subgroups to their corresponding standard errors of difference, 
dicates only a fair statistical probability that the particular phono 

iph records served as a marked distractive influence. Weighted con- 
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TABLE II 


MEAN Test Scores or Non-DISTRACTED AND DISTRACTED GROUPS 

Intellig 

Ranke t 

Quinti II II! IV \ Tot 
Nor 

b act 78 i 1.92 1.9 ) ¢ 1.07 33.69 
Distracte 22 1 2 °4.08 2 1 ~ 2 ) 1.67 1.69 ts 1.94 29.58 
Mear 

Lith 7 67 4 4.80 4.1 
T 2.77 2 2.2] 1 
D/a T l 1.8 1 1.9 2.2 2 

I a t ta ver my r ndividual scores ar 

from tl subgroup figures 


sideration should be given, however, to the fact that for each sub-eat 
gory the difference was constantly in favor of the non-distracted sub 
groups. Sinee the sub-category frequencies might not be sufficient! 
reliable for indieating the true condition, a comparison of the total grou 
difference is probably a more significant procedure. This comparison is 
quite legitimate in as much as there appeared to be practieally no dit 
ference in the intelleetual capacity of the major groups as measured }) 
the American Couneil test. When the mean difference in performance 
between the entire distracted group and entire non-distracted group 


obtained and the ratio related to the standard error of the difference 


definite increment in this ratio is obtained. Here the difference divide 
by the standard error of the difference becomes 2.6, which means that tli 
chanee of obtaining a vaiue as great or greater than the observed dif- | 
ference is 47 out of 10,000 instances. This statistical probability offers 
little doubt that the distraction was undoubtedly real and effectively 
manifested itself on student performance. 

A rather interesting and suggestive trend is further revealed throug! 
an inspection of Table IL. It appears that the possibility might well 
exist that distraction of the sort utilized could lead to varying degrees © 
interference depending upon the intelligence status. With the exception 
of the difference manifested by the second quintile intelligence sub-group } 
the sub-category analysis revealed a gradual diminution of the potency 
of the distractor accompanying groups with deelining levels of intel! 
venee. Although the number of cases in the lowest quintile of intel] ‘ 


genee was not very large, there appeared to be practically no differen 


in the performance at this level between the distracted and non-distracte 
students. The probability might well be that at the higher levels of in 7. 
telligence a more delicate adjustment is demanded for full efficieney in 
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learning situation and this balance is more readily disturbed by in- 
ering environmental conditions. Further study, however, is necessary 
\is phase of the problem. 

\n analysis of the number of pages read during the 30 minute study 
«l by the non-distraeted and distracted groups revealed that 17 

t of 61 cases, or approximately 28 percent of the former group, read 

issignment in its entirety, while 26 out of 62 eases or approximately 

percent of the distracted group read the entire assignment. This dif- 
ence of 15 percent is in favor of the distracted group. This percentage 
erence when related to the standard error of the percentage difference 
es a ratio of 1.8: a value that corresponds roughly to the test score 
periority obtained by the non-distracted group, but which reverses the 
vantage. These findings tend to establish the thesis that while the dis- 
eted group covered more ground during the half-hour study period, 
e advantage was undoubtedly nullified through a corresponding loss 
n reading accuracy and comprehension. 

Still another phase of the inquiry endeavored to obtain information 
regarding the student preference of studying with conditions such as 
were characterized by the presenee of a radio. These findings are indi- 
eated in Table IT. 

TABLE Ill 


STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES REGARDING Stupy with RADIO ON 


genee Ranked Non-Distracted (N 61 Distracted (N 62 

Quintiles Lik Indifferent Dislike Like Indifferent Dislike 
] 6 1 

I] l l 
II! 2 l 
I\ 11 
\ 7 4 8 7 
7 1 


Table IIL indieates that approximately 50 percent of the students 


} manifested a disinelination to study with the radio in operation. These 


findings tend to give supporting evidence to the study already referred 
to that was conducted by Cantril and Allport (1). Imasmuch as ap 
: roximately 50 pereent of the remaining cases were indifferent or 
ed to study with the radio, the writer believes that the experimental 
dings with the phonograph record distraction are sufficiently perti 


: nt to question the advisability of their position if maximum stud) 


ney is to be obtained. 
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In a study of this character it was obviously impossible to ascertain 
what, if any, change of energy expenditure might have been involved jn 
order to compensate for distraction. Evidence on this point has already 
been referred to in the introduction of this report. The situation is pr 


ably much affected by the seriousness of purpose involved and the men- 
tal set regarding the task on hand. Nevertheless, the general evidence 
from this study, while not conelusive to be sure, suggests that certain 
extraneous auditory stimuli that might very well be part of a colleg 
student's study background cannot always be completely compensated 


for, even if increased effort be applied to the activity involved. 


SUMMARY 


An endeavor has been made to measure the amount of the distractive 
influence that can be incurred by musical phonograph records upon the 
study effectiveness of college students. Two groups of subjects manifest 
ing equivalent intellectual ability were given a 30 minute study period 
on reading material of average difficulty. The experimental conditions 
were controlled, while the independent variable consisted of the distrac 
tion of the study of only one group. This artifact was considered suffi 
ciently analogous to the operation of radios in students’ rooms to hav 
a bearing upon the efficiency of study under such a condition. 

A consistent difference favoring the efficiency of study for the non 
distracted group was isolated with probable statistical significance when 
total group comparison was effected. This finding is considered to be 
suggestive and pertinent for practical consideration, particularly be 
cause college students are still far from agreement on the matter of stud) 
distraction. Suggestive evidence was also revealed to indieate that the 
influence of musie as a potential distractor more seriously affeets stu 
dents functioning at higher intellectual levels. These issues are com 


mended, however, for more extensive investigation. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE AS PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY op 
BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 


OLIverR R. FLoyp 


University of Wisconsin 


One of the justifications frequently advanced for the inelusion 
general science in the curriculum of the junior high school is its value in 
preparing pupils so that they make greater achievement in the study 
the science courses in the upper years of the secondary school. This elaim 
has some attention in educational literature. Cramer (5) 
ported a study of the relation of achievement in general science to achiev: 
ment in special sciences among pupils of the high schools of Kansas Cit) 
Administration of the Ruch-Popenoe General Science Test to 310 pairs 
matehed on the basis of intelligence indicated a superiority in scientific 
information for those who had completed a year of general science 
Cramer also correlated marks received in general science with those rx 
ceived in the following special sciences, botany, chemistry, physies, phys 
ology and zoology. In each case partial correlations were computed hold 
ing intelligence constant. The coefficients were consistently positive, thy 
partials ranging from .18 (zoology) to .70 (physics). It is evident that th: 
results of the application of this technique cannot be construed to in 
dicate that suecess in the subsequent science is caused by success in gen 
eral science, a fact which Cramer recognizes. He concludes, however, that 
this relationship is probable because by comparing for each special sei 
ence the means of the achievement of the group which has preeeded th 
special science by a vear of general science with the mean of the group 
which had not taken general science, he found consistent superior sue 
cess of the former group over the latter. This assumption appears to be 
reasonable in so far as various factors, especially that of possible dif 
ferences in intelligence between the groups, are controlled. He also cor 
rects for the general superiority of one group over another, the superiority 
being that indieated by the differences between the means of the averages 
of the final grades in the subjects taken in the same year as the special 
serence, 

Another study of this same problem was made by Carpenter (2 
He investigated the extent to which general science pupils were mor 
interested in science than those having had biology, but not general sei 
ence, and the extent to which they were better trained as indicated by 


the results of their work in physies and chemistry. Comparing th« 
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es made on term examinations in physies and chemistry by pupils 
had completed general science in the junior high school with scores 
the same tests for pupils who had taken biology in the tenth grade 
who had not taken general science. Carpenter concludes that general 
science as developed in Rochester schools contributes more to the work 

physies and chemistry than does the study of biology. In view of 

fact that no attempt has been made to control intelligence or to in- 
vestigate the significance of the apparent differences, any conclusions 


based upon these data must be regarded as questionable. A more recent 
vestigation by the same author (3) is interpreted as bearing out the 

results of the previous study but to it also the same criticisms are appli- 
ble. 

A much better controlled study is that reported by Ashbaugh (1). 
'he Powers General Science Test and the Ruch-Popenoe General Science 
lest were each administered to two groups of pupils, one group being 
ninth grade pupils who had had a year’s course in general science dur- 
ing the preceding year. The other group was made up of ninth grade 
children to whom general science had not been taught in the eighth 
grade. The students were paired to within one poimt variation in LQ. 
There were 124 pairs on the Powers test and 133 pairs on the Ruch- 
Popenoe. No statistically significant difference was found between the 
median seores of the groups on either test. As additional evidence, an 
analysis was made of the scores on the individual items of both tests 
with the following results. Of a total of 215 test items, a significant dif- 
ference in the aceuracy with which individual items were answered in 
favor of the pupils who had had general science was found on 29 items, 
n favor of those who had not had general science on 10 items, and no 
signifieant difference on 176 items. The author coneludes that ‘‘a year 
of teaching in a specific field which does not yield significantly greater 


results on more than 14 percent of the items on a test as extensive as 
the sum total of these two should be called upon to justify its existence 
in terms of specifie objective evidence.’”* 

Hurd (6) investigated the effects of a course in general science upon 
1 subsequent course in physics by determining for physies students not 
llaving general science and those having general science the gains made 
n 12 units of the physies course. Initial and final tests were given in 
each unit to each group of students. Hurd concludes that a course in gen- 
eral science helps to improve achievement in certain related topies in 


*Ashbaugh (1) p. 507. 
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physies, but that there seem to be no general abilities gained from gen- 
eral seience which earry over into the field of physics. 

The present investigation contributes additional data bearing upon 
the role of general science as preparation for success in the study of bi- 
ology, physies and chemistry. The pupils involved in this study were en- 
rolled in seienee classes at the University of Minnesota High School duvr- 
ing the vears from 1928 to 1933. The offering in science at this seh 


during the period under consideration consisted of general science in th 


ninth grade, biology in the tenth grade, and chemistry and physies op 
to eleventh or twelfth grade students. In a few eases eleventh gra 
pupils have been permitted to register for biology. During this five year 
period, the general science classes were taught by two instructors, though 
the general organization of the course remained about the same under 
both teachers. 

The method employed was to compare in each science—biology, chem 
istry and physies—matched groups, one of which was composed of pupils 
who had completed the course in general science at the University High 
School. The other group in each case was made up of individuals who 
had not studied general science. The groups in each science were matched 
on the following factors: (1) sex, (2) chronological age—within six 
months, (3) intelligence quotient—within five points, (4) previous 
courses in science (except general science) and (5) courses in math 
matics. No other study has matched pairs upon this last item. However 
because of the possible effeet of training in mathematics upon success 
in science courses, particularly physies and chemistry, this factor has 
been controlled in this investigation. 

All of the pupils involved in this study had been tested with a series 
of five group intelligence tests. The tests used were Army Alpha 8, Hag 
gerty Delta 2, Miller, Form A, Pressey Senior Classification Test, and 
Terman, Form A. Scores on each test other than Terman were equated 
in terms of Terman according to the method described by Miller (7 
The median 1.Q. of each pupil, based upon the five equated values, was 
used as the measure of intelligence in matching pairs for all of the groups 
involved in this study. 

Table I presents the comparison of the achievement of groups matched 
as stated above in three science courses, biology, chemistry and physics 
Achievement in this ease is determined by computing for each pupil the 
sum of the honor point equivalents of the quarter marks assigned to hin 


by the teacher of science. In assigning a numerical value to the mark 
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+. following seale was employed. A==3 honor points, B = 2 honor 
nts, © =1 honor point, D0 honor points, F 1 honor point. 
Upor 
©oarter rather than semester marks are used because the University 
i zh Sehool conforms to the quarter system upon which the University 
la Minnesota is conducted. For example, since each pupil receives three 
dir 
rter marks each year, a student who was awarded the mark of A each 
Scr) 
IM The TABLE I 
3 Open ‘ARISON OF QUARTER MARKS IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY AND Ptiysics RECEIVED BY 
Hap CompLetep A COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE WITH THOSE OF 
MATCHED Group Wuo Hap Not STuprep GENERAL SCIENC! 
P year 
hough BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY PHYSICS 
cen, S Non G.S Gen, = Non G.S ( = Non G'S 
under 105 51 2 20 
rence Quotient 
chem- Mea 116.7 117.1 11 115.5 121. 
Standard 
yupils Deviatior 10.9 11.1 10.0 9.4 l 10.7 
High ter Marks: 
Meat 4.04 83 66 7s 
who Standard 
; Deviation 2.48 2.33 2.9 24 1.91 2.01 
ff es in Means 21 12 80 
SIX 
P.E diff + .19 
vious (Student’s Method) * 
athe nees in 1000 
that differences 
ever statistical!y 
ficant 77 
CCOCSS 
} ; *Ezekiel. Mordecai. “ ‘Student's’ Method for Measuring the Significance of a Difference be 
lds ' Matched Groups Journal of Educational Psychology XXIII, 446-45 
eric TABLE II 
Hao COMPARISON OF SCORES ON STANDARDIZED TESTS IN BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY RECEIVED 
ry PUPILS WHo Hap A COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE WITH THOS! 
ana or A MATCHED Group WHo HApD Not STUDIED GENERAL SCIENC! 
ated Gen. Sci Non G.S8S Gen. Sci Non 
(7 Number of Pupils 10 4 2g 29g 
Was Intelligence Quotient 
Mean 114.0 113.5 116.1 115.6 
Ups Standard Deviation 8.6 10.3 9.7 
Test Scores | 
Mean 51.14 49.00 132.39 122.06 
he: Standard Deviation 10.53 9.9 52.72 46.55 
s1¢S Difference in Means of Test 2.14 10.33 
P.E. (diff.) + 1.53 7.26 
the (Student's Method) 
hin Chances in 1000 that dif 
i ferences are statis 
ark tically significant 830 
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quarter was eredited with 9 honor points, an individual who earne: a 
mark of C each quarter was assigned 3 honor points for the purposes of 
this study. 

Reference to Table I will indicate that there is no statistically sign ifi- 
cant difference in the achievement of the group which had had genera! 
science as compared to the group which had not in either biology, chem 
istry or physies when teachers’ marks are used as the basis for determ 
ing achievement. Because of the small number of cases in physies, th 
probable error method of determining the significance of a difference js 
not strictly applicable. Therefore, the ‘‘t’’ probability was employed 
with the following results :* 

t= 1.26 
Probability < 30 > .20 
Here again no statistically significant difference in the achievement of 
the groups is indicated. 

In connection with the final examinations in June of most of the years 
represented the classes in biology and chemistry were required to tak 
standardized examinations. These data were available and used for an 
additional comparison. Perhaps a measurable difference between thi 
groups might be discovered if achievement were measured in terms of an 
objective examination rather than quarter marks. The examination used 
in biology was the Oakes-Powers Test of General Biology (6); The chem 
istry pupils were tested with the Columbia Research Bureau Chemistry 
Test (4). No significant difference was found between the general scienc 
and non-general science groups in either biology or chemistry when 
measured upon objective examinations (Table I1). Computation of the 
probability in terms of ‘‘t’’ for the comparison in chemistry, where N 
29, indieated no statistical significance. 

Probability < 50 > .40 

The evidence gathered in this investigation indicates that the study 
of general science in the ninth grade, in the University of Minnesota 
High School at least, cannot be justified on the grounds of its preparator 
value for suecess in advanced science courses. Obviously, this study has 
no bearing on the value of general science in other respects. It may very 
well be that to achieve other important goals, the propaedeutie value of 
the subject should be sacrificed, 


*Fisher, R. A. Statistical Methods for Research Workers, p- 139. 
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SCHOLASTIC DIFFICULTIES OF THE CHILDREN 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


A. V. OVERN 
University of North Dakota 


and 
D. G, STUBBINS 
Public Schools, Mott, North Dakota 

Some of the problems of Americanization in our schools are cause: 
by the learning difficulties of school pupils who come from homes whe: 
foreign languages are regularly used, Pupils from these homes fail 1 
learn as rapidly as other pupils in the lower grades due to the languag 
handicap. A study has been made recently of such a situation in Hett 
inger County, North Dakota. The purpose was to discover whether t! 
children of immigrants, who attended the school there, began with a 
intellectual handicap or whether they had language difficulties simp!) 
due to the use of a foreign language regularly in their home environ 
ments.’ 

The records in Mott Elementary School indicated that the nativi 
American children were markedly superior to those of foreign stoek in 
the marks received. That disturbing discovery led to the investigation 
rm ported here. Mental and achievement tests were used and the seores 
in the latter were compared with school marks. In all cases the pupils 
from foreign language speaking homes were compared with native Ame 
ican pupils in order to arrive at conelusions concerning the influence of 
the language factor. Another objective of the study was to in 
vestigate the foreign language speaking homes in order to understand 
their home problems better. A third purpose was to conduct an ex- 
periment with children entering the first grade from both types of 
homes. Those from homes where English was not spoken were placed in a 
separate classroom with a teacher specially qualified to teach them. The 
intelligence test scores found at the beginning of the year were compared 
with those of first grade entrants of native American stock. At the close 
of the year other tests were given to compare the progress of the two 
groups. 

‘Stubbins, D. G. A Comparison of the Scholastic Diff culties of Immigrants and 


Native imerican Children in the Schools of Mott. Hettinger County, North Dakota, 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University of North Dakota Library (June, 1936). 
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THE SITUATION 
(he elementary schools of Mott, North Dakota, enroll forty percent 
their pupils from homes where English is not spoken. The people are 
tly farmers who migrated to the United States during the last thirty- 
vears from North Central Europe. Many of them have lived together 
colonies where they have preserved their own language and customs. 
Morty-eight percent of them came from Germany, thirty-six percent from 
(jorman speaking sections of Russia, and sixteen percent from Hungary. 
lhey speak a dialeet of imperfeet German with some mixture of Russian 
d English. 
lhe results of the intelligence tests indieated that the children of 
reign language speaking homes were almost a normal group intellee- 
ally, but had a lower average I.Q. than those of native American stoek. 
(here were only a few low seores in intelligence among them and they 
ied uniformly to be placed among the high ranking students in school 
marks in any grade exeept the fifth. Those two facts pointed to the lan 
vuage difficulty as the probable reason for their poor sehool marks. The 
ecords of three vears in succession for the whole school showed an av- 
“ge in sehool marks of 83 for the children from foreign language 
peaking homes compared with an average of 87 for those from native 
\merican homes. Sixty-four percent of those who failed were from the 
foreign language speaking homes, although these pupils were in the mi- 
nority in school by a ratio of two to three. On the other hand, in the 
late spring of 1935, a standardized achievement test given to all pupils 
showed that those from foreign language speaking homes were only two 


months behind the others in educational age. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

In 1934-35 the first grade was divided according to the home language 
environment of the pupils. Twenty-two native American children con- 
stituted a control group, and eighteen children from foreign language 
speaking homes were placed in an experimental room. The latter room 
as in charge of a special teacher who used a proeedure designed to 
vercome the language handicap as quickly as possible. On November 
0, the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test was given to both 
ections. The experimental group had an average 1.Q. of 87 and the others 


106. The difference in home language environment was thought to 
ccount for most of the difference in I1.Q. On May 20, the Metropolitan 
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Achievement Tests were given to both groups. The experimental gro ip 
at that time tested lower than the control group by three months in 
reading and by one month in arithmetic. The experimental group in 

cated an average grade equivalent of 2.4 and the native American groiip 
had a grade equivalent of 2.6. The superiority of the children from native 
American homes was no longer significant. The number of failures d 

ing the year of the experiment was reduced to four, one of whom was 


from an American speaking home. That was compared with twenty-two 


failures in the first grade in 1931-1932, sixteen failures in 1932-1933, a) 
seventeen in 1933-1934. The majority of them all were from foreign la: 


guage speaking homes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conelusion seems justified that the stimulation of the teachers, 


pupils, and possibly the parents of the children from foreign languag 
speaking homes, which was brought about by the organization and pro 
cedures of this experiment, aided the latter to overcome their languag 
difficulties to an appreciable extent. The population in an area of con 
siderable size in North Dakota contains large minority groups of simila: 
background to the experimental group in this study. The results her 
obtained suggest that special procedures should be found to aid the e: 
trants to first grade from foreign language speaking homes to overeom 
their language handicap as rapidly as possible. It is not sufficient simply 
to earry them along in the grades, hoping that they will fill the gaps in 


their previous language background unaided. 
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EXAMINING PERSONAL INFORMATION ITEMS OF A 
QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY 


Kirpy P. WALKER 


Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi 


THe questionnaire method is often employed in educational research, 
specially when time and costs are factors which must be taken into 
eeount. Oeceasionally it is possible at a later date to check the reliability 

the data obtained and thus ascertain wherein original interpreta 
ms are at fault. This report is concerned with a check-up of certain 


rts of a questionnaire study. 


or-college students in January, 1934. In the spring of 1935, the investi 
vator selected for investigation the following personal information 
tems: sex, age, classification, date graduated from high school, and 
father’s oeeupation. Sourees used in checking responses were: official 
scholastic transeripts, personal records filed with the colleges, and oral 
statements from presidents and deans of the institutions. Visits to the 
colleges were necessary In order to check the evidence. 

Age.—Distributions of ages showed that for 1,735 students whose birth 
dates were available, median ages from the two sources conformed closely. 
Median ages of freshman men differed one month, and median ages of 
the freshman women were identical. For the sophomores there was a 
diserepaney of two months in the median ages of the men, and one 
month’s of difference in women’s ages. 

Classification and sex.—The check-up disclosed that no student mis 
stated his sex. Two of 1,311 claimed to be sophomores who held freshman 
ranking, and eleven took refuge under a “‘special’’ classification rather 
than admit that they were first-year students. No sophomores of 8&8& 
checked misrepresented class standing. 

Date graduated from high school.—Aeccording to transcripts’ used to 
check graduating dates for 2,210 respondents, 81 percent of the fresh- 
men were recorded as graduated in 1933. This compares with 735 percent 
reported in the questionnaires. Twelve percent were graduated in 1932 
igainst 16 percent as stated by students. 

Questionnaires showed 68 percent of the sophomores graduated in 
1932 while transeripts indicated that 78 percent completed their high- 

‘Transcripts of high-school records include the date of the student’s graduation 
and are permanent records of the colleges. 
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school work in that vear; 20 percent of the sophomores claimed gra 
ation in 1931, the reeords showed 13 percent. 

Father's occupation.—Satisfactory information on this item was p 
cured in 1,198 instances. Data in the two studies were in close agreemy 
for the following occupational groups: proprietors, professional workers 
artisan-proprietors, commercial services, and clerical employees. T)y 
greatest difference in any one of these classifications was only .6 of o 
percent. 

Significant differences appeared for three classifications. First, 10 
percent reported their fathers engaged in managerial services—the re b 
ords supported seven percent in their statements; second, the 1934 stud) 
showed 48 percent in agricultural pursuits, compared with 56 percent 
in the 1935 investigation; finally, manual labor accounted for 13 per 
cent of the oeeupations reported by the students, and 10 pereent in thy 
college reeords. 

Summary.—The 1935 evidence indicates, excepting one item, that th: 
variances are not so marked that the first interpretations should be modi 
fied materially. 

Ages reported were practically the same as those obtained from thi 
college records; only a trace of students reported their classification in 


correctly ; no respondent misrepresented his sex; and the responses r 


garding father’s occupation vielded a high pereentage of trustworthy 
statements, although it appeared that a few students were inelined to 
‘‘play-up’’ their fathers’ oceupations. 

(‘ontrarieties in dates of high-school graduation suggest that a cheek 
of the transeripts against the high-school records should be made, for 


there is little reason to suppose that students deliberately seek the stigma 


of retardation. 
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PERSISTENCE AND MARK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA LAW SCHOOL 


LEONARD J. LUKER 
Michigan State Colleae 


and 
R. DovGLass 
University of Minnesota 

lure problem of persistence as a criterion of success in the law school 

s studied as part of an investigation of admission requirements and 
rocedures at the University otf Minnesota. It was sponsored by the 
Roard of Admissions and the Committee on Edueational Researeh of the 
[ niversity and earried on with the codperation of Dean Everett Fraser 
| members of the staff of the Law School. All of the figures given were 
en trom the records at the Law School of the University of Minne- 
That persistence is a problem is indicated by the large percentage 
students who are eliminated at the close of the first vear in the law 
sehool. Table II has been arranged to show the number of students en- 
ling in the law sehool in each of nine groups entering from 1926 
rough 1934. These do not inelude those students not admitted because 
ey were most likely to do unsuecessful work in the law school as in- 
licated by predictive measures and techniques. In most instances, the 
ereentage of students dropped from the law school by request of the 
culty exceeds that of those who ‘‘eancel out of’’—that is, withdraw 


rom the law school without being requested to do so. The eritieal points 


when students are dropped by the law school faculty are found at the 


‘lose of each year’s work as represented by final yearly examination. In 


arge number of instances, cancellations probably forestall withdrawal 


ny request because of low erades. (Table 1) 


TABLE I 
luk NUMBER or First YEAR CANCELLATIONS WITH FIRST QUARTER LAW GRADES 
WITHIN CERTAIN AVERAGES, 1933-34 AND 1934-35 


First Quarter 


Number of Cancellations 
1933-34 Group 7 { l - 


The figures in Table I do not include students who cancelled out 
school before the end of the first quarter or those who did not take 
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first quarter law examinations. With the failing work according to 

t vear law averages set at 67 or less, six out of seven, 85.7 percent, in 

1933-34 group and twelve out of fifteen, 80 percent, in the 1934-35 

ip are definitely in danger of being dropped because of low scholar- 

ship. Only one student of the twenty-two cancellations was a superior 
dent. The records did not show reasons for cancellations. 

rhe total percentage of students eliminated by the end of the first 

r is 30.2, during the second year 8.7, during the third year 4.2, and 

grand total enrollment elimination is 37.5 (Table Il). These data in- 

cate that low grades as evidenced by forced withdrawal from the law 

hool are the most important cause of elimination in year groups, by 

vears, or in total. The data found in Table II are arranged to show the 

progress of each entering group through a period of three vears. These 


lata indieate that about 67 percent (519) of the 779 students who en- 


red the law school over.a period of seven years (1926-32) registered for 


the third year of law school work. This number was further reduced by 
percent due to elimination during the third vear. Of the classes enter- 
g in 1933 and 1934, the percentages not continuing into the second year 


In 
are higher than previously, being 37.5 percent and 43.8 percent, re- 
spectively. These data seem to warrant the conclusion that the problem 
of admission to the Law School at the University of Minnesota revolves 
around probable withdrawal, forced or voluntary, because of low law 
vrades and inability to do law school work successfully. 

Persistence, as represented by the ability or tenacity to finish a cer- 
tain number of quarters or years of law work, is somewhat limited in its 
total influence in that certain numbers of students who are doing failing 
work in the law school are requested to withdraw or drop out of school. 
Thus, persistence is very closely related to making good law averages. 
This seems to indieate that quality of work done is synonymous with per- 
sistence, only one student in ten averaging above 75 failing to continue 
in the law school and only about one in eight with averages below 70 


remaining. 

Of 103 students in the 1933-34 group who completed the first vear of 
‘aw and were selected for special study, 64 (62 percent) returned and com- 
pleted the second year of law, while 39 (38 percent) did not do so. The 
quality of performance of these two groups according to first year law 
erades was distinctly different as indicated by data tabulated in Table 
[1l. The median marks for the two groups were 76 and 64, respectively. 


4 
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TABLE III 


THE PERCENTAGES OF SECOND YEAR LAW STUDENTS MAKING First YEAR 
AVERAGE LAW GRADES, 1933-34 GRouP 


a9 84— 79 74 69 64 59 54— M 
Groups N RS 80 75 70 65 60 55 50 G 
Completing 
s Yea 14 ll 4 
Not Completing 


Of those who did not complete the second year of law school, 56.5 per 
cent ranked lower in the first vear law average than did any of those wh: 
completed the second year of law school work. Only 7 (18 percent) of th 
39 students who did not complete the second vear had attained first yea 
law averages of 70 or more, while 56 (87 percent) of the 64 who com 
pleted second year law had averages of 70 or more. Of the 64 who com 
pleted second year law, only three were forced to withdraw from the 
law school later because of failing grades. All three of these were among 
the seven whose first vear law averages were below 70. Hence, of the 61 
students who completed the second year of law school work with passing 
grades, only five had made first vear law averages of less than 70, though 
83.3 pereent of the 42 students who were eliminated before the end of th« 
second year were below 70 in the first vear law average. It is evident 
that lack of persistence is very closely related to low grades in the law 
school, and that persistence and passing grades or quality of perform 
ance in the law school are closely related. 

The relation of scholarship to persistence of students in the 1934-35 
group is indicated by the relative numbers who continued from quarter 
to quarter and by the ranking of each continuing or non-continuing group 
on the basis of previous law quarter averages, as shown in Tables IV, V, 


VI, VII, and VIII. 


TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER OF SECOND QUARTER LAW STUDENTS MAKING FIRST QUARTER LAW GRADES 
WITHIN CERTAIN AVERAGES ACCORDING TO SUCCESS IN COMPLETING OR 
Nor COMPLETING THE SECOND QUARTER, 1934-35 Group 


89 79 69 59 49 39-— No Median 
Groups N a) TO 6 50 40 30 Grade Grade 
Completing 
Second Quarter 129 3 33 51 } - 3 1 64 
Not Completing 
Second Quarter 9 0 1 2 2 3 1 0 5( 
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TABLE V 


» First YEAR LAw STUDENTS MAKING FIRST QUARTER LAW 
COMPLETING OR NOT 


NUMBER 0 GRADES 


A 
. ‘THIN CERTAIN AVERAGES ACCORDING TO SUCCESS IN 
COMPLETING THE First YEAR, 1954-35 Group 
Media ao 79 69 59 19 39- No Median 
G ' N 80 70 60 5 4 { Grade Grade 
! t Year 123 3 3 2 l 64 
mpleting 
rst Year 15 ( 1 1 
3 pe TABLE VI 
se Wh fur NuMBER oF First YEAR LAW STUDENTS MAKING SECOND QUARTER LAW 
of t! GRADES WITHIN CERTAIN AVERAGES ACCORDING TO SUCCESS IN COMPLETING 
orn Not COMPLETING THE First YEAR, 1934-35 GRouP 
t veal a4 79 69 59 19- No Median 
Com N 70 i Grade Grade 
» com eting First Year 123 44 44 67 
m the ‘ I First Yea 
mong 
rABLE VII 
P NumBer oF First YEAR LAW STUDENTS MAKING FIRST AND SECOND QUARTER 
iSSINg LAW GRADES WITHIN CERTAIN AVERAGES ACCORDING TO Success IN COM 
1ough PLETING OR NoT COMPLETING THE FIRS1 YeAR, 1934-35 Group 
84 79 69 59 19 39 No Median 
the N 6 30 Grade Grade 
ide) 
law t Year 123 6 
form ‘ot Completing 
First Year 6 ( l l 
34-35 rABLE VIII 
arter NuMBER OF First YEAR LAW STUDENTS PASSING AT THE END OF THI FIRST 
YEAR. FAILING AT THE END OF THI First YEAR, OR ELIMINATED BEFORE THI 
roup Exp or THE First YEAR WHO MADE FIRST QUARTER LAW GRADES 
Ve V. WITHIN CERTAIN AVERAGES, 1954-85 GROUP 
77 67 57 i7 No Median 
N TR GR in Grade Grade 
g First Year BU 6 ( l 68 
siling First Year 43 2 17 18 1 6 
RADES 
nated Previously 15 0 2 6 2 2 0 1 
- These data show that eight of the nine students not ‘completing the 
edian 
irade second quarter of law work and fourteen of the lo students not com- 
leting the first year of law school attained first quarter law averages 
clow 70, the lowest unconditional passing mark. They also indicate that 
50 ; ll six of the students dropping out in the third quarter of the first year 
4 
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attained second quarter law averages as well as first and second quarter 
law averages of less than 65, which is a failing mark. 

Of the 15 students who withdrew from the law school after having 
written at least one of the quarterly law examinations but before com- 
pleting the first vear of law school work, 12 (80 percent) received grades 
of 67 or less in the first quarter law average, while 95 percent of the 43 
students who failed at the end of the first year of law school with ; 
erages of 67 or less also received marks below that point in the first qu 


ter law averages. An average of 67 is a failing mark for the first yea 


law work. On the other hand, these data show a lesser degree of relation. 
ship between persistence in the law school and passing grades in that 
school. Of the 80 students with passing marks at the end of the first 
year of law work, 37 (46 percent) received first quarter law averages of 


67 or less. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions seem warranted: First, there is a very 
close relationship between lack of persistence and low law school marks 
from the first quarter to the end of the second year of law school work; 
second, the relationship between persistence in the law school and passing 
marks is closer during the second year of law school work than it is dur 
ing any one or more quarters of the first year of law school; third, con 
tinued length of stay in the law school quarter after quarter does rep 
resent ability or aptitude for doing law school work successfully ; finally 
persistence in the law school is a good eriterion of suecess in the law 
school. However, for purposes of the early prediction of such success 
it is not of much practical value because complete data concerning rel 
ative persistence may only be obtained so late in the law school progress 
of the student that early selection of suecessful students on that basis is 
practically impossible. 
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THE FORGOTTEN VARIABLES IN RESEARCH 


No educational investigation takes place in a vacuum. On the con- 
trary, every investigation takes place in a setting upon which many pres- 
sure variables are casting their subtle shadows. Careful investigators, 

rough eautious planning and through the employment of contro! 
rroups, make every effort to eliminate the influence of all factors ex- 
ept that of the single variable under consideration ; but in spite of all 

e care exercised in the controls, the hidden influences of customs and 
social praetiees are often overlooked. These traditional influences may 
he well ealled the forgotten variables in educational investigations. 

To illustrate the effects of these forgotten variables, a number of ex- 
mples will be presented. In one of the writer's investigations efforts were 
made to ascertain the amount of arithmetie known by children at the time 

‘introducing formal instruction in arithmetic. Every care was exercised 
to examine the nature of instruction in school in order to account for 
the surprisingly large amount of knowledge possessed by the children. 
Since no formal instruction in school had been introduced and since the 
incidental instruction was inadequate to account for the large amount of 
knowledge portrayed, there was a temptation to assume that the chil- 
dren’s mastery of the processes of arithmetic had resulted from their 
participation in the social life with which they were surrounded. It 
seemed obvious that they might learn certain number facts from the 
errands which they ran for their parents or for older members of the 
family, from the games which they played with other children, and from 
their associations with older children, parents and adult members of so- 
ciety. Sueh incidental learning might seem to have been the result of 
the children’s functioning in their out-of-school social endeavors. One 
might be tempted to speak of these accretions in the knowledge of arith- 
metical processes as the results of the social maturings of the children. 
llowever, examination of the total social environment of the children re- 
ealed that it was the universal custom of the parents in the communities 
nvolved to give the children in the home definite formal instruction in 

e fundamental processes of arithmetic. While the status revealed may 
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have been due partly to the effeets of social maturing, it is safe to ay 
that the parent’s formal instruction was a negleeted variable which was 
responsible for a large part of the achievement revealed. 

The foregoing illustration is typical of a possible neglect of the com 
munity traditions and practices in the interpretations of the findings i) 
an uncontrolled investigation, but such oversights often exist in the in 
terpretation of findings from carefully controlled experimentation. | 
an effort to determine the relative effectiveness of the subtractive or addi 
tive methods of subtraction, care exercised to equate the control and ex 
perimental groups in such factors as mental ability, initial achievement 
in handling the fundamental operations, the quality of the teaching, the 
amount ef time devoted to instruction, and the nature of instruction, is 
apt to be offset by the frequently negleeted factors of social and traditiona! 
practices prevailing among the people. The conditions within the sehoo 
may be well controlled, but the social and traditional ways of the com 
munity will exert influence favorable to one method or the other. Ii 
the subtractive method represents the method widely used by thess 
people, the practice secured in meeting the affairs of everyday life wil 
certainly exert a hidden pressure favorable to the group emphasizing 
the subtractive method and unfavorable to that emphasizing the additi 
method. Furthermore, if the prevailing method in the community is sub 
tractive, it is reasonable to assume that the mind-set of the pupils in bot! 
the control and experimental groups will be toward the subtractiv: 
method and that the group which must practice with the additive method 
must overcome the subtractive mind-set in order to master the additive 
Again, this group emphasizing the additive method will encounter thi 
conflict of the additive method given in the practice afforded in the ex 
perimental period and the subtractive method prevailing in the affairs 
of the community. It is ventured that the influence of social and tra 
ditional practices in the community have often been more largely r 
sponsible for the difference portraved than have been the variations in 
the methods under consideration. 

The effeet of the neglect of these social practice experiences is ofter 
overlooked in studies of growth and maturity. To measure the influence 
of mere growth or maturity, those interested in research set investiga 
tions in which instruction in sehool is postponed. Fine controls are ex 
ereised in the school situation in which the investigation is launche: 


and over the type of community from which the children are selected 


but usually no check up is made of the out-of-school instruetion eventu 
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omparison of the relative achievement or rate of learning of the two 
rroups When formal instruction is introduced in the experimental group 


fter the period of experimentation, that the status shown in the group 


r social maturing. It is postulated that the investigator may have broken 
vith traditional practice in the postponement of instruction in the school, 


uit that im non-school agencies tradition reigns supreme and in unrecog- 


arefully controlled edueational experimentation, the uncontrolled in- 


fluences of customs and tradition affeet the findings as much or more 


rades. It is reasonable to assume that when the time arrives at which 


ands that the type of controls designed for the activities of the school 
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from the customs and practices of the people. The investigation 

he experimental group may eall for postponement of instruction in a 
ject in the school, but there is a strong likelihood that such instrue- 
» in the non-school agencies will not be postponed. The failure to 
stpone is almost certain if the traditional customs and habits pertain- 
to the subject under consideration are deeply ingrained. For the 
ool to postpone the teaching of reading until the beginning of Grade 
or Grade IIT, or to postpone the teaching of arithmetic to the begin- 
ng of Grade 1V, does not mean that no instruction in reading and arith- 
tie will be given before the advent of the pupils in these designated 


ist of the parents and members of the community received instruction 
these subjects, the instructional processes in the home and in all non- 
ool agencies will begin. The school may attempt to set aside tradition, 

tradition continues to function in the non-school agencies and pro- 
ces results which may be as effective as instruction given under the 


ispices of the school. It seems obviously unsound to conelude from a 


which formal instruction was postponed resulted from mere growth 


zed fashion colored the very nature of the findings. 


The gist of the above discussion suggests that in much of the most 


in the one variable under consideration. To reduee such an effect de- 


extended to the activities of the non-school agencies. But even with 
f application of the most refined techniques, it is questionable whether 


jot this elusive influence can be eliminated. 
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ee Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


WYNNE, JoUN Peter. The Teacher and 
the Curriculun New York: Prentice- 


Hall, Ine., 1937), pp. xxxii + 440. $2.50. 


This new book by Wynne presents a con- 
cise, logical, and thought-provoking appli- 
eation of a philosophy of education to the 
various aspects of curriculum development 
and methods of teaching which is of 
yvreatest value to teachers, 

The philosophy of education is stated 
in the form of six principles of educa- 
tion selected as a result of analyzing 
social affairs, experience, and principles 
of science. The principles are: experi 
ence need, progressive adaptation, eon 
tinuity of experiencing, unity of experi- 
encing, selective choice, and contingency. 
These six principles are applied to such 
topics aS: aims, scope, and eontent of the 
curriculum; planning, initiating, develop- 
ing, and culminating units; making as- 
signments, guiding study, and conducting 
recitations in relation to the teaching of 
units; and evaluation of content, pro 
cedures, and outcomes by teachers and 
pupils, 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
different points of view, plans, and pro 
cedures are considered carefully in the 
light of the six principles of education. 
The application of these principles leads 
the author to a non-extreme, well-balanced 
point of view which should be genuinely 
helpful to teachers in improving their 
school work. 

The author adopts the conception of 


progressive adjustment as the goal of 


education. He proposes twenty aims 
education which he considers represent t 
experience needs of the American peop! 
The proposed aims are similar in nature 
to those stated by the committee of thy 
National Edueation Association on the 
Social-Economie Goals for America. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance 
of the teacher discovering the needs and 
potentialities of the pupils, planning her 
work carefully but flexibly, and allowing 
the pupils to help choose and estimat: 
courses of action, determine progress, 
and judge results. More attention to 
guiding the study of pupils, to evaluating 
all aspeets of instruction, and to making 
more meaningful and helpful reports t 
pupils and parents was advocated, 

As intended, the book omitted those as 
pects of curriculum development whic! 
would be of primary interest to school ad 
ministrators rather than teachers. On th 
other hand, it was thereby possible to 
treat the curriculum and methods of H 
teaching in the same volume, 


The book might well have given mort 


attention to the needs for and extent of 
curriculum revision and to the outstand 
ing features of recent city and state cur 
riculum programs which would be of in 
terest and value to teachers, 

O. I. FREDERICK 


University of Mississippi 


ODENWELLER, ArTHUR LEONARD. Predict 
ing the Quality of Teaching: The Pre 


dictive Value of Certain Traits fo 
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tiveness in Teaching. Contribu- 
s to Edueation, No. 676 (New 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
College, Columbia University, 1936), 


xi + 158. $1.60. 


problem treated in this work is 
f finding the degree to which sev- 
easily secured measures of a teacher 
elated to teaching effectiveness. 
he book begins with the summary and 
view of ten previous studies appear- 
between 1905 and 1931. An excellent 
ture of this review is an 11-column 
t giving the essential information in 


studies under the following head 


vs (a) Study (author, title, and 


r), (b) Purpose, (¢c) Sources of Data, 
Grades (taught by teachers), (e) 

of Teachers, (f) Criterion of 
iveness, (g) Factors in Teaching, 


Techniques, (i) Limitations, (j) 


lings and Conclusions, and (k) Com 


‘he criterion of teaching effectiveness 
1 in this study is a general merit rat 
Teachers in each of 69 schools were 


anked’’ by three judges. ‘‘ Ranking,’’ 


vs the author, ‘‘econsisted in placing 


chers into at least eight groups or 
es of quality.’’ The middle one of 
three was converted by the use of 
’s tables into a score. Only 25 
ent of the teacher groups were 
ked’’ on a seale having ten or more 
ts. One hundred twenty-nine different 
es made the rankings. 

\ considerable amount of space is used 
istifving a general merit rating as 
riterion of teaching effectiveness. 
author implies that judges rate teach- 

the basis of their use of methods 
wn experimentally to be superior and 
iates attempts to measure the effec 
ess of teachers through the changes 


ed in pupils. The reliability of gen 


merit rating was estimated by corre 


lating scores given a teacher by one judge 
and similar scores given by another judge. 
Teachers in each of the 69 schools had a 
different set of judges; therefore, to the 
extent that judges in each building 
tended to agree with each other better 
than with judges in another building, the 
reported reliability of .76 is too high. It 
is somewhat unusual also to calculate re- 
liability coefficients with scores distrib- 
uted on a scale having only eight points. 
This same coefficient (.76), when com- 
pared with the average intercorrelation 
between three group intelligence tests, is 
taken to be a satisfactory measure of the 
validity of the general merit ratings. 
Correlations between these general 
merit ratings of effectiveness and twenty- 
odd other measures were secured, The ob 
tained coefficients vary in size from .825 
to approximately zero. The top three show 
the correlation between personality and 
general merit as rated by three different 
sets of judges. The tourth from the top 
293 is the correlation with college 
marks. All others are less than this; but 
with 560 eases, 16 coefficients are more 
than 4 times the probable error. This 
point should be considered with caution, 
however, since by extending the number 
of cases, any coefficient above zero could 
be made to appear ‘‘significant.’’ The 
following different measures were corre 
lated with general merit: Personality, 
college marks, subject-matter marks, edu 
cation marks, theory marks, technique 
marks, practical arts marks, student-teach- 
ing mi rks, psychology marks, age, @x 
perience, marks in additional courses, 
height, high school marks, handwriting 


quality, letters in signature, weight, in 
telligence, height-weight ratio, and photo 
graph attractiveness, 

Considering the usefulness of his find 
ings to school administrators the author 


says: ‘‘To the extent that the findings 
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here apply, if any administrator desires 
to identify the high eighth or low eighth 
he can in a city of 50,000 population 
in about an hour get for his elementary 
teachers a rating for effectiveness with an 
agreement of measures higher than he 
would get for their intelligence with 
three group intelligence tests, and higher 
than he would get for the quality of their 
handwriting scored by three experts using 
a standardized seale. A guess would 
obtain a teacher whose expected effec- 
tiveness resembles her actual effectiveness 
in about the same degree that persons se- 
lected at random resemble each other: a 
personality rating would secure a teacher 
as much like expectations as a sister. A 
guess would recruit a teaching staff with 
superior and inferior teachers in equal 
numbers; a personality rating would re- 
eruit a staff with superior and inferior 
teachers at a ratio exceeding 35 to 1.’’ 
GILBERT L. Betts 
West Allis Public Schools, Wisconsin 


SNEDDEN, Davip. An Introductory Soci 
oloay for Teachers New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935), pp. 
xi + 456. $2.00. 

The author is to be commended for 
naming his book as he does rather than 
ealling it ‘‘Edueational Sociology,’’ as 
some other authors would have done. 
It is a text in general sociology which 
would be as suitable for other types of 
students as for teachers. It is charac- 
terized particularly by two features: (1) 
It makes little use of abstract principles; 
its approaches are conerete illustrations 
of groups, institutions, and processes, and 
app als to the recollection of the reader’s 
own experiences 2) It makes very ex 
tensive use of quotations from recent con- 
tributors to sociological literature and 


philosophical discussion, nearly a fourth 


of the space being devoted to such quo 


tations. It is the author’s intention, } 
this and other techniques, to bring }y 
fore the reader a series of vivid plet ure 
of social institutions and processes, | 
must not be understood from this that t] 
treatment is fragmentary and disjoir 
On the contrary, the discussion moves «1 
cumulatively toward general concepts ever 
though these are nowhere paraded in px 
dantic terms. The book is one of the best 
examples to be found anywhere of an 
formal inductive approach in which thy 
author is evidently conscious of his 
jective at every point and which, in spit 
of great informality, eventuates in clear 
eut outcomes for the reader. 

In this book sociology is conceived 
rather broadly. It covers considerabl 
materials from economic and political 
ence as well as sociology in the more 
stricted sense. It is thus, in a sens¢ 
introductory to the whole field of soci: 
science. The book is well adapted t 
younger students in liberal arts colleges 
or to teachers colleges. It would seem als 
very suitable for good students in the 
secondary schools. It is however, 
flimsy treatment; it has a substantial 
tellectual content and the writer of this 
review anticipates that it will leave wit 
students a sounder grasp of sociolog 
than has accrued from much of the lit 
erature that purports to be more preter 
tious. The style is extremely attractive ; 
is Snedden at his best. 

CuHas. C, PETERS 


Pennsylvania State College 


Firz-StMONS, MARIAN J. Some Parent 
Child Relationships. As Shown in Clu 
cal Case Studies, Contributions to Edi 
eation, No. 643 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colun 
bia University, 1955), pp. xi + 162 
$1.75. 


This study is an attempt to develop and 


| | 

| 

| | 

| 

| 


tion. } a technique for estimating from 
bring }, iaterial the parental attitude of ac- 
i ace or rejection of the child. State- 

pi rr 


: relating to the reactions of parents 


OS 
eth ms rd children were culled from case 
isjoir rial and submitted to 25 child guid- 
moves clinies to be sorted according to 
epts ever legree of attachment of parent to 
id in ne indicated. Nine categories ranging 
ie Sie from 4-+ to 4— were used. The author 
of an iz ts out that these categories are qual- 
hich th, tive rather than quantitative. Thirty- 
his seven additional statements which refer 
in spit directly to the parent’s feeling to- 
n clear 1 the child or the child’s behavior 
vard the parent were similarly rated. 
nee m the latter a group of twelve gen- 
iderabl statements was selected and labeled 
ieal Key Points.’’ These are used to iden- 
‘ore the special attitude of over protec- 
sitet which is really disguised rejection. 
al ill eases items were selected or re- 
bell’ 9 1 in the light of a special criterion 


nbiguity. The resulting instrument is 
d ‘*A Guide for the Estimating of 


‘a my Parental Attitudes on Case Data.’’ 
- Ninety-four eases were selected from 
tal is e files of three demonstration child 
f this lance clinics and analyzed with the 
aa p of the Guide. In 64 cases 50 per- 
lolog ut of the mothers and 42 pereent of the 
= thers were estimated to have a negative 
sehen titude toward the child. The greatest 
= ber of withdrawing problems per 
1 as well as the greatest number of 
roblems per child is recorded for the 
ip that is over-protected by the 
her and rejected by the father. The 
ip of children who are judged to be 
rey ted by both parents have the greatest 
‘ly ' mber of aggressive behavior problems 
1. 
u ol The effort to develop an instrument by 
lun ich data obtained in case studies can 
162 accurately described is certainly com- 


‘ ndable. However, the method used in 


and s study is exceedingly clumsy and the 
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author’s statement that ratings were 
treated qualitatively only, is in numerous 
instances not justified. For example, when 
items from several categories are com- 
bined, some quanitative meaning is given 
to the categories. The author states at the 
outset that she thought it would be diffi- 
eult to treat the material quantitatively 
but adduces no evidence to support this 
assumption. The reliability and validity 
of the Guide are admittedly inadequately 
determined. 

The methods used in treating the data 
show the need for a clearer definition of 
the attitude variable or variables and a 
more rigid test of the ambiguity of the 
various items in the guide. A more clearly 
conceived attack upon the problem is re- 
quired, 

RALPH H. OJEMANN 
State University of Iowa 


BRUNNER, EDMUND DES., AND LORGE, 
InviNG. Rural Trends in Depression 
Years: A Survey of Village-centered 
Agricultural Communities, 1930-1936 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937), pp. xvi + 387. $3.25. 
This is a report of the results of a third 

survey of the same 140 village centered 
agricultural communities, studied under 
the same director since 1923. The book 
has a two-fold purpose. First, to report 
the results of a study of changes in 
rural social life in the United States dur- 
ing the depression, 1930-1936. Second, 
to restudy the same village centered ag 
ricultural communities to determine any 
possible new phases of development, using 
the two earlier surveys as a check. 

In presenting the changing agricultural 
backgrounds as evidenced by this study, 
the depression did not affect all rural 
areas alike, showing a wide variation of 
urgency and effects of the Emergency 


Agricultural program. While areas 


studied were nation wide in scope, it was 
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found that regions within states were 
often harder hit than others, with a corre 
sponding response to the Emergency Ag 
ricultural legislation. 

While the number of villages studied 
may be small as compared to the total 
number of villages in the United States, 
the methed of selecting communities 
representative of the ‘‘service station’’ 
villages in major crop regions, (after 
careful consultation with colleges of ag 
riculture and state boards of education) 
may be a satisfactory sampling. However, 
the variations found not only within the 
regions, but within areas of any given 
state, would seem to indicate that a larger 
number of village centered communities 
might have changed the picture in any 
given area. On the other hand, the data 
gathered by actually visiting and studying 
the same community three times were ade- 
quate, and carefully worked out, giving 
an accurate picture of the villages under 
consideration. 

More than twenty-five percent (chap 
ters 7-8-9) of the study is devoted to 
problems of rural and rural adult edu- 
cation, and throughout the book the prob 
lem of education seems to permeate. 

Since the authors find that many agen- 
cies, such as the schools, extension work- 
ers and others, have for many years been 
laying the foundation in these rural cen- 
tered villages, it is possible that the 
changes accredited to the past few years 
of the depression may have had their 
seed of germination several decades be 
fore. However, as a result of the work 
of extension workers and Smith-Hughes 
teachers since 1917, plus the conditions in 
rural communities which were greatly ae 
ra lerate d by the de pression, the data pre 
sented show the resultant change 

The program of extension education has 
not reached the villages in the same fash 


ion as rural America (i. e., the farms). 


Adult education was well started before 


the depression, was discontinued in ma 
rural areas during the early part of thi} 
depression, being later revived by fed: 
aid, with signs of unusually rapid growt 
Adult education is centered about vy 
tional education, the emphasis being 

ricultural, with the Smith-Hughes tea 

often the center of such activity. Dit 
adult schools and evening schools hi: 
been encouraged by federal, as well 


state agents, in the field of agricultur 


~ 


and Smith-Hughes work since 1917, this ; 
phase of the work is a continued growt : 
with particular emphasis upon probler 
facing rural America. During the er , 
beginning in 1930, and continu 

throughout this study, it is quite evident 
that these educational facilities have be P 
greatly accelerated. 

This indicated clearly that farmer: 
curtailed expenditures more, and wer 
more willing to lower their standards 
living to meet their reduced incomes th 
their city neighbors. 

While the authors discuss social or |), 
ganizations, rural religion, government | 
and health, and rural relief in the light 
their investigations, the greatest chang , 
is. noted in the latter, the same being 


stimulated somewhat by needs al 
changed attitudes resulting from the d 
pression and recent federal legislation. 

For those who are interested in the 
problems of rural education and socio! 
ogy, the book may well take its place as 
valuable addition to their reference | 
brary. To the rural educationist, it 
additional proof that there is a vast fie! 
for study; that these rural problems wi 
not be solved in the immediate future, but 
that any hope in so doing lies largely i 
a program of education which must rea 
not only the boys and girls of high scho« 
well. L. M. HrupKa 
J. 8. Morton Hiah School, 


age, but the adult rural population as 
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cE, HAROLD H. The Courts and Pub- 
School Prope rty (Chicago: The Uni- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936), ppP- 


=e 
i+ 313. $3.00. 


e acquisition and use of sites, build- 
a, and other property for publie school 

eposes involves large aggregate outlays 
is often accompanied by litigation. 
here pointed out many times, some of 
legal controversies thus arising could 
heen obviated if the school adminis 
rs concerned had possessed a good 
erstanding of elementary principles ot 
in the premises. An important 
has been rendered to the profession 
education by the author and publishers 
this comprehensive manual which pre 
ts in well organized and rea ‘le form 
facts disclosed and the conelusions 
hed in upward of a thousand judicial 
isions in cases touching school pro] 
The cases included are the leading 
ms of the higher courts m all the 
eriean states, and constitute substan 
lly what may be ealled the core of the 


ion law relating to school] sites and 


Let no one suppose that this book 1s a 
forbidding succession of stereotyped 
vests, devoid of eoherence and literary 
m. Instead it consists of eleven chap 
rs written in narrative and expository 
each telling the story of the cases 
iting to one important phase of the 
neral subject. The eases are thus 
ped with r ecard to the legal prin- 
es of general application which they 
tablish or modify. Decisions m widely 
ttered jurisdictions are frequently jux- 
wed for the purpose of illuminating 
legal and social philosophy upon 
they rest. The author 1s to be es 

illy commended for attaching to 


citation the year in which the case 


= decided. This enables the reader in 


ntly to place each deeision ehrono 
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logically, and greatly facilitates his op- 
portunity to understand the circumstances 
which may have contributed to the result. 
It also enables him to observe the evo- 
lution of the law from deeade to decade, 


and permits him to take the essential his- 


torical perspt etive. 

A complete table of cases arranged al- 
phabetieally by caption, and also show- 
ing the jurisdiction, makes it easy for 
one who may be interested in the law of 
a particular state to loeate speedily all the 
decisions in that jurisdiction which have 
been included in the book. To refer 
quickly to any minor sub-topic with the 
scope of the comprehensive subject, the 
reader is guided by an analytical table of 
eontents and a good index. 

The foregoing description fits a ref- 
erence book, and such is the volume now 
under review ; but to alert school adminis 
trators and teachers it is much more than 
a reference manual, One can read it chap- 
ter by chapter with assurance that he 1s 
adding substantially to his professional 
and with the discovery that 


a laborious or dis- 


knowledge, 
this is not necessarily 
tasteful process. 

Only an inkling ean be given here of 
the wealth of detail. With respect to the 
authority of school boards to provide 
buildings and sites, and their ceneral con 
tractual powers relative to property, there 
are cases concerning the exercise of emi 
nent domain, the leasing of sites and 
buildings, the acquisition of property by 
gift, and many related topics. Not the 
least important are those involving con 
eh school officers are found 
to have a personal financial interest. It 
is po nted out that in the absence of a 
-ohibitive statute, the courts differ as 
to whether the financial interest of a 
hoard member makes the eontraect void, 
or merely voidable at the option of the 
district. It might have been added that 


such con 


there are also eases holding 


‘ 
2 
this} 


tracts valid and enforceable, when the 
ey idence dise losed ho deceit, collusion, or 
other fraudulent intent. It is correctly 


shown however, that several states have 
statutes making such contracts absolutely 
void. 

In cases touching contracts for the con 
struction of school buildings, such points 
arise as the conditions governing the em 
ployment of architects, the circumstances 
determining the necessity of advertising 
the 


precise procedure required, and what acts 


for bids on building contracts and 


by a board of edueation constitute ac 


ceptance of a school building and dis 


the builder ’s 


dealt 


obligations. 
the 


charge of 
Many 


bonds of 


eases have with 


surety 


school building contractors. 
Another matter of 
the 


to insure school property. The principal 


increasing current in 


terest is power of school authorities 


question includes what casualties may be 


insured against, and whether the 


insur 
ance may lawfully be purchased, if at all, 
from an old-line company or a mutual 
company. 


The school 
and the devolution of additional responsi 


progress of consolidation 
bility for recreation upon the schools are 


among the causes operating to 


those 


presery 


the importance of branches of the 


law which bear upon the sale or other dis 


position of school buildings and sites, as 


well as the reversion of school property 


original grantor upon the abandon 


ment of its use for educational purposes, 


ases most intriguing to 


the observer of current social trends con 


sists of those which contain judicial pro 


nouncements concerning the uses of school 


property by non-school organizations or 


for non-edueational or general community 


purposes. At this point the book suffers 


slightly on account of the fact that it was 


not published until some three or four 
vears after the author’s work was com- 
pleted, and does not contain some of the 
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the 
plant a 


recent cases tenden 


make the 


community center. 


concerning 
school multi pu 
A thorough study of the work not 


reveals that the author is gifted 
clarity of expression, but also gives a 
evidence that he has been painsta 
throughout and that the work is rer 
ably free from mechanical errors 


faults in legal scholarship, as wel 
largely clear of ambiguities and obs 
ities, 

M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Youth Commission, 


Washinaton, D.C. 


The Role of the 
Work. 
(New York: Bureau of P 
Teachers College, Colum! 


University, 1955), pp. 117. $9.5 


STRANG, RUTH. 


Tea 


in Personnel { Revised and | 
larged 
lications, 
xiii 
The 
states that 


preface of the revised edit 


‘The author has ineorporat 


new points of view regarding guidar 
and has benefited from the suggestions 


of her students and others who have u 
the first The 


ges are not listed. The preface of t 


edition.’’ new views 


eliar 
original edition, however, builds up 
excellent cuse for personnel work. 
phasis is placed upon teacher partici] 
tion, guidance 


upon regarding 


continuous and 
structure of the school. 


The 
ceptionalls 


book is 


Aims and uses are su 


organization of the 


good, 


cinetly set forth in the preface follow 
bv log 


| ical and coherent development 
the material. Three parts containing 1 


spectively six, seven, and six chapters di 


**Tndividualization of Edueation, 


euss 


‘* Student Adjustments,’’ 


of Personnel Work.’’ Part IT eontains 


readable statement of the philosophy an 


organization of personnel work togetli 


with an outline of the work of those per 


as 


as permeating the enti: 


and ** Teehnix 
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ins an 


nt key list of adolescent problems 


iscusses various techniques of ad 


ent. Part IIL presents a w 


ell or- 


“1 and easily understood summary 


e actual technics of personnel work. 


© treatment throughout is extremely 


ind direet, the volume 


being 


ned evidently as a text in teacher 


g¢ and for less experienced te 


no 


service. It would not be of 


sachers 


special 


lue to advanced students in* the field 


guidance or personnel, The m 


aterial 


largely descriptive and informational. 


ere is, of necessity, very little interpre 


n or justification. Several statements 


made without the scientific 


d 


indicated, and some of the 
lisecussions are a bit form 


All of it is, however, em 


Bibliographies are placed at th 


the 


pter 


} 


t 


hree parts and cover the 


References are except 


selected. Study and diseussior 


back 


philo- 


al and 


inently 


ends 
several 
ionally 


ques 


us also come with the parts and not 


th the chapters. These questions are 


n 


number, many are formal 


, Some 


lefinite as to be useless, Some are 


ry 


in 


the volume. The material 


good, but this is probably the weak 


is ad 


bly adapted to student problem soly 


ré 


| ( 


ood set of questions eoul 


rts, and investigations. An un 


d have 


worked out. Doubtless it is expected 


at tl 


sti 


competent instruetors will work 


uly questions and reports with in 
lual 


classes. 


olume should be of distinet ser 


in teacher training institutions. 
W. H. BuRTON 


ersity of Southern California 


KENDALL, LESTER A. Factors Related 


the 
Hiah School Pupils with special Ref 


Changes in School Adjustment of 


to Selected Factors in the 


Lome 


Environment. Contributions to Eduea 
tion, No. 705 (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937), pp. viii + 90. 


$1.60. 


Adjustment is a common word in the 
vocabulary of administrative officers and 
guidance functionaries. What is accom- 
plished through the efforts of these offi- 
cials to effect changes in the adjustment 
of school children is not so clear. The 
support for adjustment services rests very 
largely on a foundation of opinion and 
on individual case reeords. A study that 
undertakes to assemble objective evidence 
as a basis for determining the relation 
ship between changes in the school adjust- 
ments of high-school pupils and changes 
in certain selected factors of the home en- 
vironment should therefore be welcomed 
by those who recognize the importance 
of good home and sehool relations in an 
individual’s education. 

In the study under review the investi- 
gator has attempted to secure evidence 
which would enable him to test the com- 
mon assumption that school adjustments 
are conditioned by home environment and 
that change in a home condition imme 
diately results in a corresponding school 
adjustment. The data considered were se 
cured in part from a previous investiga 
tion’ of which the author’s study is a 
sequel. The Symonds Adjustment Ques 
tionnaire and the Myers Intra-Family 
Questionnaire were administered to the 
pupils in the three upper grades of the 
Junior-Senior High School of Hastings 
on-Hudson, New York. The same pupils 
(approximately 300) had been tested the 
previous year by the principal of the 


school in the same manner in carrying on 


Myers, Theodore R Intra-Family Relation 


ships and Pupi {djustment Contributions to 
Edueation No. 651 New York Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


versity, 19 


| 
2 
sophie 
of P 
Colun sound 
$2.5 
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the investigation previously mentioned, 
The judgments of teachers were also se 
eured regarding the changes in adjust- 
ment status of the pupils in question dur- 
ing the interval between the two investi- 
gations, 

The changes in adjustment were ap 


praised by two methods, namely, (1) de- 


termining the difference in the ratings of 


the pupils on the Symonds Adjustment 


Questionnaire in 1933 and 1934, and (2) 


ascertaining the judgment of the teach 
ers relative to pupils’ adjustments as evi 
denced by overt conduct or by such out 
ward differences as the teachers had noted 
or at least thought they had seen. 
Changes in the selected factors of home 
environment were measured by the dif 
ferences in the scores of the Myers In 
tra-Family Questionnaire in 1933 and 
1934. The data thus obtained were sup 
plemented with case studies of pupils se 
lected because of marked changes in seore 
on one or other of the questionnaires. 
Statistical comparisons of the total 
scores on the two questionnaires and the 
several parts of the questionnaires supple 
mented with the findings of teacher judg 
ments, case reports, and related data re 
vealed for the most part insignificant re 
lationships between change in sehool ad 
justment and change in selected factors 
in home environment. The implications of 
the findings are that adjustment is a slow 


process and that guidance officers cannot 


effect sudden changes in adjustment by 
manipulating the factors in a pupil’s en 
vironment. The author concludes that it 
is probably ‘‘a more fruitful procedure 

to recognize the adolescent as an in 


dividual, and to assist him in his adjust 


ment problems by helping him to put his 
difficulties in the proper perspective and 
work out his own plans for meeting 
them’’ (p. 78 

Two other findings of some significance 


are: 1) that so many environmental 


factors are involved in any change i 
justment that to attempt to effeet ch: 
without first evaluating as many of 
factors as possible is simply to lesse 
chance of suecess by that much, and 
that age appears to bear an impo 
relation to change in adjustment, the 
age pupils presenting a greater pro 
than the under-age pupils. The evi 
secured provides support for the 
general belief that the building of a g 
home environment for the child in 
early and formative years is conduciv 
successful future adjustments, 
The findings of this investi 


ation 


not refute the assumption which 
author set out to test, at least in so 
as individual problem cases are concern 
but rather open up for adjustment s 
vices a field which makes both prevent 
and gradual, as opposed to immediat 


change, major objectives in guida: 


WILLIAM C. REAVI 


University of Chicago 


Burt, Cyrin. The Subnormal Mind (Lo: 
don: Oxford University Press, 1935 
pp. Vil 368. $3.75. 

Lectures on subjects which ‘‘ comp 
a group of connected problems in so 
and psychological medicine—the problems 
of the subnormal mind’’ were given 
Dr. Burt to the medical students in tl 
London School of Hygiene, and have n 
been published as a book entitled—T) 
Subnormal Mind. 

The specific problems which Dr. Bur 
discussed are noted in the chapter titles 
These are—the Normal Mind, the Me 
tally Deficient, the Dull or Backward, t! 
Delinquent, the Neuroses-asthenie a1 
Sthenic. Another chapter deals with 
certainment and incidence and in the a; 
pendix are lists of educational and intell 


gence tests, and a questionnaire on ne 


rotic symptoms. 
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roughout his lectures he emphasizes 
nportanee of the study of the normal 
|. His statement that ‘‘Little by 
e we are coming to realize that the 
majority of abnormal mental states 
sist simply of exaggerations of nat- 
| pecularities or impulses common to 
| mankind’’ indieates his point of view. 
\lthough Dr. Burt gave his lectures to a 
mp of medically trained persons, his 
aterial is informally and simply pre- 
ented and it is a temptation to let Dr. 
Burt speaks for himself. He says, ‘‘So 
far, the measures I have enumerated are 
ainly social, educational, or administra- 
ve: it remains to glance at those that 
medical. There is 


are more definitely 


little to be said. Curative measures are 
almost negligible in their results; but pre 
ventive efforts, directed to the 
tion of the infant before and after birth, 


protec- 


may to some extent diminish mental, as 
well as physical weakness’” and again 
he says, ‘‘Edueation and social assist 
nearly always the more important 


ince 1s 


need, In the discussion of the dull or 
backward, he says, ‘‘Roughly speaking, 
serious non-attendance (at school) is 
ibout three times as common among the 
backward as it is among the normal. But 
t is evident that backwardness causes 
non-attendance almost as much as non 
attendanee causes backwardness,’™ and 
igain in this connection, he says, ‘‘Com 
pulsory measures of whatever nature are 
to be deprecated, and indeed are becom 

rare. The best way of securing at- 
tendance is for the teacher to make the 
attractive for the back 


ward child that these youngsters will ae 


curriculum so 


tually prefer lessons to truancy,’™ and 
ater he adds, ‘‘ Special aptitude and still 


ore special gifts of character may do 


I 
p. 125 
pp. 125-126 
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something to compensate for innate dull- 
ness. 

These few quotations show some of the 
statements with which, in a very unassum- 
ing, quiet way, Dr. Burt presents chal- 
lenges to the students in both the med- 
ical and educational fields. These chal- 
lenges ought to stimulate both groups to 
do more critical thinking. 

Dr. Burt’s discussion of the neuroses 
under the chapter titles of Asthenic and 
Stheniec neuroses is presented under the 
treat- 


ment. The discussion is necessarily brief 


topics—symptoms, causation and 
and only the items which Dr. Burt con- 
siders the more important are mentioned. 
The illustrative cases are well chosen and 
represent the types which the practicing 
teacher and the physician often meet 
rather than extreme types found in men- 
tal hospitals. Therefore, the general prac- 
titioner and the teacher will find much 
that is helpful in these chapters. 

In the chapter on Ascertainment and 
emphasized that 


Incidence, he again 


‘*mental abnormality, . is generally a 


matter of degree,’”* and ‘‘ only prolonged 
experience will show where to draw the 
line between what is irrational and what 
is not.’’* There is much for the lay 
reader in this chapter, and for the trained 
worker there are many suggestive leads 
toward more work to be done. He says, 
‘*much is done for the physically defec- 
tive child; almost as much for the dull, 
the mentally defective and the delin 
quent; but the nervous child still remains 
After dis 


the rough percentages avail 


almost wholly overlooked.’ 
cussion of 
able, he says, ‘‘It will be observed that, 
if these figures can be trusted, the num 
suffering from serious 


ber of children 


neurotic disorder is certainly far greater 


p. 150 
*p. 322 
Tp. 323 
*p. 336 
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than the number of mentally defective 
children, and possibly as great as that of 
the dull or backward. Could we make an 
intensive attack on these cases in early 
life, through child guidance clinics or 
similar means, we should, | am convineed, 
not only save countless individuals from 
definite breakdown in later life, but 
enormously diminish the amount of un 
happiness, inefficiency and social friction 
that such conditions eventually engen 

In the appendix, Dr. Burt gives a par 
tial list of the actual tests to be used in 
examination of patients, and a question 
naire on neurotic symptoms. These are 
riven merely to illustrate the method em 
ployed and not as something to be used 
without much more study and experience. 

There is very much of value in the book 
for the medical and the non-medical 
reader. It is not an exhaustive treatise 
but the material is so presented as to in- 
fluence the reader to carry the study fur 
ther. 

Metra ANDERSON 
Binet Schools of Newark, N. J. 


Wuitney, F. L. Elements of Research 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1937 

pp. Xvi 616, $5.50, 

Whitney’s new book is a revision and 
enlargement of his earlier work, Methods 
n Educational Research (D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1951), which is now out of 
print. It is a treatment of the general 
methodology of educational research with 
essentially the same general purpose as 
Good, Barr, and Seates’ considerably 
more comprehensive Methodology of Edu 
cational Research (Appleton Century 
Co., 1936) In contrast to the great em 
phasis on statistical techniques in Mon 
roe and Engelhart’s The Scientific Study 
of Educational Problems (MaeMillan Co.., 


Two introductory chapters present 
onably full discussions of the e¢ 
acteristics of science and research, 
of the traits of scientific workers 
Three chapters are concerned with 
rather full treatment of setting up 
problem, surveying the related literat 
and of developing the agendum o1 
tailed plan for the study. A short dis 
eussion of the collection of evidenes 
scribes some of the devices for eollecti 
data, including observation, questionnain 
schedule, personal interview, score ca 
rating seale, test, and index numbers. | 
the reviewer’s opinion these procedures 
appropriate combinations might  bett 
have been discussed at greater length 
in connection with the next chapter or 
deseriptive or survey research as types 
of the normative survey method, for « 
ample, observational surveys, questior 
naire-surveys, testing surveys, ete, 

A series of chapters analyzes what th 
author considers the important methods 
of educational research: descriptive, his 
torical, experimental, philosophical, prog 
nostic, eurrieular, sociological, and eré 
ative. As either a logical or a funetiona 
classification of research methods thi 
scheme leaves much to be desired in terms 
of consistency. If method, which th 
author correctly stresses as of major in 
portance in research and science, is the 
basis for the classifiention, then descrip 
tive (survey), historieal, and experime? 
tal methods ean justifiably be ineluded 
Philosophy is concerned chiefly with 
values and = interpretation, which the 
author himself admits. 66 Philosophy, 
then, is not a basie method of research 
It is a place, a level of value where re 
flective thinking is going on. Its separate 
treatment here is justified by the facet of 
its supreme importance’? (p, 366). Prog 
nosis is a purpose for which research is 


used rather than a method as such, since 


one may predict not only on the basis of 


a 
res 
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ental, genetic, and correlation ¢ 


es, but even on the basis of histor- 
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of problems 
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q distinctive, basic method’’ (p- $125 
wever, Why 15 there not just as good a 
for chapters 1 the research pattern 
administrative research, supervisory 
rch, ete., 1f areas of problems in the 
ssion are to be placed on the same 
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et to the chapter on 
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rtually all of the methods employed in 


If sociology is to be repre 
ted m A classification of research 
ethods, why not a place for economic 
geographic research, et > | It 


rest areh, 
defend ‘<ereative’’ re 


ems difficult t 


n a classification of ‘nvestigational 
thods. One may wse research as a 
yndation for or as 4 preliminary 


to the 
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liet, im eurriculum making, in the field of 
“as applied toward creative 


This plan would permit more ade 


nds. 
juate diseussion of the majo! methods 

their several subtypes, especially in 
survey research 
where the author places survey, genetic, 
activity analysts, documen 
legal-analysis proce 


descriptive or 


cCuse, job ol 
tary analysis, and 
Under this same 


dures. 
section on psycholog 


urvey heading is a 
a subtype, whereas this 


method of 


ical analysis as 


is a field for rather than a 


researeh. 

Two chapters ar devoted to the later 
steps in research-classification of ma 
terinls and data statistical procedures 


and preparation of the report. 
As indicated above, the reviewer ’S 
major eritieism 1S directed toward the 
lack of consistency in the classification 
of ‘nvestigational procedures and in the 
of the book, 4 shortcoming 


organization 
for which the author 
in the field. ‘In 


takes to task certam 


other writers many of 
the statements published, there was no 
distinetior between basi methods, such 
historical and the 


getting data, for 


as the experimental, 
and obvious tools for 
example, the questionnaire and the rating 
cenle. One such mixed analysis 1s given 
here .- experimental, historical, psy 
hologieal, cas study, survey, curricu 
lum-making, job analysis, snterview, ques 
tionnaire, observation, measurement, sta 
tabular and graphic, ind library 


tistical, 


techniques’ p. 2 
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enced investigator. There are indications 
that the book was written at least a year 
before publication, without bringing the 
supporting references up to date in many 
sections; there are few references later 
than 1935. At that, the volume is heavily 
documented, with a loeal touch in the 
form of many illustrative studies cited 
from the author’s own institution, Colo- 
rado State Collegé of Education. Many 
of the references and illustrations are 
from the field of science in general, which 
is helpful in most instances, except where 
applications to the field of edueation are 
virtually missing, as in the discussion of 
historical research. More frequent use 
of appropriate topical and paragraph 
headings would have been useful to the 
reader in following the organization; pos 
sibly they would have assisted the author 
in the writing of the material. This is es 
pecially true of the chapter on the ex 
perimental method. In most of the 
chapters are check lists and seore cards 
for evaluating the various types of re 
search, as well as numerous exercises for 
application of the principles discussed. 
The book is more complete than the 
author’s earlier work in the same field 
and no doubt will find a place in the 
hands of graduate students who are pre- 
paring theses or who are otherwise in 
terested in research. 
CARTER V. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 


Georee, H. The Scientist in 
{ction: Scientific Study of 
Vethods (London: Williams and Dor 


gate, 1936), pp. [9] + 355. 10s 6d. 


It is interesting and significant to note 
in England an emphasis scientific 
method, paralleling similar developments 
in the United States, as highly desirable 
in the training of research workers and 


even for mankind in general as a means 


[ Vol. 31, Ne 


of attacking the problems of society. 
the field of education and teacher tr: 
ing in the United States systematic 
struction in scientific method is large! 
product of the past fifteen years or | 

George presents his non-philosoph 
treatment of science with the request that 
the reader keep in mind the words 
Faraday: ‘‘ ‘We may be sure of facts, 
but our interpretation of facts we sho 
doubt. He is the wisest’ who ean tak 
‘a fact for a fact, and a supposition f 
& Supposition, as much as possible kee; 
ing his mind free from all source of pri 
judice’’’ (p. 11). However, the autho: 
does not claim that one approach (phil 
osophieal or scientific) is more fundamer 
tal or better than another; they are 
merely different ways of looking at 
things. His chapters are grouped under 
the major divisions of: the scientifie out 
look, getting scientific facts, and arrang 
ing scientific facts. The four qualities of 
scientific research are listed as: (1) hu 
man action, which produces (2) facts and 
(3) arrangement of facts; and (4) new 
ness, Topics of most interest to workers 
in education include: chance and the uni 
formity of nature, the eve-witness’s ob 
servation, scientific observation, colleeting 
and arranging facts in relation to a pat 
tern or whole, laws and generalizations, 
and factors in and the future of experi 
mental research. 

While the author characterizes his book 
as non-philosophical, as compared with a 
recent American book in the same general 
aren (Boyd’s Research: The Pathfinder 
of Science and Industry, Appleton-Cen 
tury, 1935), the present volume is much 
more theoretical, abstract, and technical 
in style, organization, terminology, and 
illustration. It doubtless will find a place 


in many libraries of this country. 


Carter V. Goop 


University of Cincinnati 
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_ SAMUEL 8. The Care of tle Pupil. 

Inglis Leeture, 1935 (Cambridge: 
vevard University Press, 1935), 71 

€1.00. 

e Rector of St. Paul’s School writes 
mingly and sensibly of the chief bus 
. of teaching, namely, the nourishing 
the young. He likes that teacher, as 
does not, who through his confident 
wledge, his enthusiasm, and his abil- 
to see pupils as individuals of various 
worthwhile possibilities sue- 
is in making them good citizens, lovers 
beauty, religious men, and indepen- 
nt thinkers. Throughout the essay runs 
om parison of private and public 
ols. Often essential similarities are 

ted out, sometimes a superiority of 
private school is mildly asserted and 
etimes the superiority of the public 
jl is conceded. The essay is modern 
spirit, yet full of mellow experience. 
deals delightfully with ideas and ideals 
ch teachers and school authorities 
ild never be allowed to forget. 

M. H. WILLING 


iversityu of Wisconsin 


REVIEWS 


Percy, Lorp EUSTACE, Nunn, Sir PERCY 
WHuLSON, DOVER, Editors. The 
Yearbook of Education, 1985 (London, 
Russell Square: Evans Brothers, Ltd., 


1935), 962 pp. 35s. 


The fourth number of this highly ser- 
viceable educational yearbook continues, 
as a standard feature, the statistical and 
descriptive summaries of foreign educa 
tional systems; offers new and excellent 
surveys of education in English speaking 
nations; includes special sections on edu 
eational finance in the United Kingdom, 
the testing of intelligence, medical educa 
tion, education and the social erisis, and 
on India; and concludes with four very 
useful chapters on education im Norway, 
Poland, Germany, and Soviet Russia. The 
book, as were its predecessors, 18 an inval 
uable source of well organized informa- 
tion about edueation the world over. As & 
vehicle for com] arative edu ational theory 
and philosophy it is seareely less impor 
tant. 

M. H. WILLING 


University of 
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“dueation, Bulletin 
School Service, X 


Lexington: College of Edueation, Uni 


versity of Kentucky, September, 1937), 


This supy lement, and a bulletin issued 


previously, together provide ae 


list of all graduate theses in edueation 


presented at the I niversity of Kentucky 


to January 1, 1937. 
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the Bureaw of 


Bulletin of 
Ohio 


il Research (Columbus : 
1937), 12 


te University, October, 


\l meographed. 


financial proposals are itemized in 


district, tax duplicate, 


of county, 
e sub 


illment, tax rate, and issues to b 
dat the November! election. 

Edueation in ‘ 
Education 
Cali 


_ GERTRUDE. ‘* Parent 


{ fornia,’’ Department of 

etin, No. 17 
State Department 

1937), 53 pp. 

parent edueation is dis- 


back 


proce 


Sacramento: 
I of Education, 


septen ber, 


problem of 


1 from the standpoints ot 
ned: objectives 5 suggested 
and pul lie schools and parent edu- 


Bibliography. 
ovist, E. F. The 1938 Towa Ever) 
Skills Testing 
Bulletin of the 
Towa, No. O37 


Pupil Basu Program for 


State I 


of 
State University of Lowa, 
ou pp- 

rhis bulletin presents the major } 


October 23, 1937 


the significant Tet 


ses of the program, 


of the program; a& deseription of the 


administrative organiza 


the program, 


LER. C. E., ASS’T. DIR., AND 
Pitts 


Reading Difticulties, 
XII Pittsburgh: The 
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Publie 
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ents discussion of the 
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rs underlying reading difficulties ; 
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dial materials in reading and arith 


et Bibliography. 
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Bibliography. 
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Educational 
» Pp- 350-446. 


1937 


School organization 18 treated with re- 


spect to 


mentary 


education, 


organization 
territorial units—cities, counties, and 
states; and organization of administra 


EDU¢ 


ALTSTET 
Edueation 


hools,’ 4 


and 


A report on this phase of the coopera- 


tive study of 


in which twenty-two items, 0! 


related 


rious sources 


the two hundred st hools T 


re etion 
to the 


school. 


Braprorp, J. 
telligence to 
Different 
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functional 
and secondary schools; 


of educational 


institutions of 
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per 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 07 


Research, VIL (October, 


territorial units; structural 
organization in ele 
the ex- 
organizations m 
schools, adult 
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and civilian conservation 


of administration in 


higher education, 


AL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

rer, M. L. ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
f Two Hundred Secondary 
Educational Admimnstratvon 
XXIII 


pp. 409 425. 


Septembe r, 


secondary-school standards, 
groups of 
trom va 


were assembled 


and submitted to each of 


items, 


‘or study, co! 


and agreement, when compared 


philosophy of edueation of each 


G. ‘*The Relation of In 
Birth-Rate in 
British 


Varying 
Social Grades,’’ The 


Educational Psychology, 


nal of 
November, 1937), PI 


uthor presents a sumn ary of the 


229-246, 


relative to this prol lem, 


investigations this ] 


and com ludes that 18 1s prt bal 
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inversely as f rtilits 


telligence varies 
within the occupational group. 
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XXXVIII 


194-200, 


mentary School 


November, 1937 


Journal, 
PP- 
dif- 


ference in scores on the Stanford Achieve- 


The authors find no significant 


ment Test in Grades V-VIII during three 


years with home study and three years 


after home study was abolished. 


PARSONS, Rosa F., AND MopEeRow, GER- 
rrupe. ** The Extent and Nature of 
Public Sehool Testing Programs in 


City School Systems,’’ Educational Ad- 


ministration and Supervision, XXIII 


September, 1937), pp. 161-472. 


Data from a questionnaire designed to 
obtain information regarding the extent 
of city-wide testing programs as well as 
and 


their administration 


test 


the manner of 


the uses made of results as obtained 


from fifty-three cities is summarized. 


Hoty, T. C. ‘*The 
Study of Local School Units in Ohio,’’ 
Educational Research Bulletin, XVI 
College of Education, Ohio 


1937), 


SutTron, D. H., AND 


Columbus: 
State University, October 20, 


pp. 169-181. 


The authors present the results of a 
study of loeal school units in Ohio and 
give a specific reorganization program in 
which recommendations are made regard- 
ing each school and school district in the 


hope that a more economical and efficient 


system of county schools will result. 


Wier, ‘* The Great Lockout in 


America’s Citizenship Plants,’’ Bulle- 
tin Printed by the Students of Horace 
Vann School (Gary: Horace Mann 
School, April, 1937), 112 pp. 


This bulletin purposes to show that a 
desirable life at work, study, and play can 


secured for children and 


actually be 


adults by the wider use of the school. 


| Vol. 31, Ne 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 
COLLINS, JOSEPH H., AND DOUGLASS, 
R. ‘* The Socio-Economic Status of t 
Home as a Factor in Suecess in t 
Junior High School,’’ Eleme 
School Journal, XXXVIII_ (October ‘ 
1937), pp. 107-113. nd 
The authors present the results 
investigation made of homes of one 
dred 


those for twenty-seven pupils in the f 


and forty-six superior pupils, 


ure group. The data seems to indicate 


the unfavorable home conditions und R 
which the pupils of the failure group li | 
are a factor of major importance in their ] 


unsatisfactory school work, 


LEVELLE, J. M. ‘‘An Experiment in t 

Teaching of High School Chemistry, 
and Mathematics 
XXXVII (November, 1937), pp. 94 


952. 


= . 
School Science 


The author presents a possible schedul 
for the teaching of Chemistry to Juniors 
and Seniors in High Schools. 

NEVILL, E. MILDRED. ‘‘Brilliant 
with Special Reference to The 
Difficulties,’’ The Britisi 

Educational Psycholog 

VIL (November, 1937), pp. 247-258 


dren: 
Particular 


Journal of 


The author diseusses this problem 
the basis of data which has been gathered 
at the Psyehological Centre for Sch 


and Home during its three and a h: 


years’ work, by presenting data from 


study made in connection with sevent 
eight children whose 1.Q.’s range fr 
140-180 on the Binet test, and thirty-fiv: 


of these were considered ‘ difficult.’ 


Woop, George C, ‘‘A Study in the Es 


tablishment of a Norm in Scientil 


Attitudes and Abilities among Nint i 


RESEARCH ABS TRAC 


«ve } 1937 | 


> Science Education, XXI 


9 
il Pupils, 
Cetober, 1937), Pp. 140-146. 
‘ scientific attitudes of honesty, good 
se of work, initiative, dependability, 
n»mindedness, and group courtes) and 
ment 
~~ peration were studied by SIX teachers 
petober 1 made 2600 observations on 210 boys 
1 76 girls, No norms of a valid na- 
5 of re have been established, although the 
ne ioncies revealed are such that they in 
ils, ar eate that norms may be established. 
he 
ate CURRICULUM 
Boyp F. ‘‘Broadeasting 


» 
=" Hligh School Activity,’’ Bulletun of the 


De partme nt of Secondary School Prin- 
ples of the National Education As 
iation, X XI ( November, 1937), 
97-29. 
ustry 
use of radio 


rhe author discusses the 
and feels that all 


facilities in Montana 
and that 


echool otheers should participate 
given the oppo! 


all students should be 
activity of 


tunity to take part i the 
adeasting. 


COWELL, CHARLES C. °° Play Behavior and 


Personality Analysis,’’ Educational Ke 


» The 
Bulleton, XVI Columbus: Col 
hol lege of Education, Ohio State Univer 
258 sity, October 90, 1937), PP- 182-186. 
Phe specific attitudes and modes of be 
empl ved in the pers nality anal 
thered 
pas s chart, re produced in this art ele, and 
Schor 

ch ntended to aid the student teacher im 
a ail 
‘. h nsidering and educating the ‘whol 
from 

_ 1, were selected specifically tor big 
event 

iscle st cial play situations, common to 
fr 

t physical-education program and in 

rty-fi 
ides physical, intellectual, emotional, 


namie and social components. 


he Es 
‘<The Optimal Teaching 


ientil 
Physical Prin 


Nint 
| quence for Elementary 


GeorGE W., AND STEPHENS, 
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Composite Seale of 
Difficulty of In 
Educational 


ciples Based on a 
Pleasure-Value and 
sight,’’ The Journal of 
Psychology, XXVIII 
1937), pp- 414-436. 


( Septe mber, 


The authors present a list of one hun- 


dred forty-fout principles in elementary 
physics, The factors considered in this 
selection were: appearance 1 the six most 


popular texts, difficulty of each, the rel- 


ative pleasure value, and ‘ physics readi- 


ness. 


HARTMAN, HELEN J. ‘* Pre-College Guid 
ance in Ohio,.’’ T he School Review, 


XLV ( November, 1937 ), pp- 


662-671. 
A check-list, which included practically 
all existing pre ollege guidance prac 
was emp! ved and the 
of this data 


tices, author sug- 
gests that on the basis which 
was secured from seventy-three secondary 
schools in Ohio, present pre-college guid- 
ractices need to be ap] raised and 


ance Pp 
should be done. 


further experime! tation 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

ER, MAURINE. 
Eleme ntary 
November, 


W.. AND BLOOMS! 
‘Phonic Readiness,’’ 


Journal, X XXVIII 


1937), pp. 201 205. 


Doicn, E. 
Ne hool 


deals with the relation be 
use of phonies al 1 the general 


tweel the 
by ntelligence tests 


maturity as 


in s ome 


NIOULS 


SCIENTIFIC rECH 
GRANT, ALBERT. ‘A Comparison of the 
Tests and the 


Metropolitan Readiness 
Mental 


Pintnel Cunningham Primary 
Test.?? Elementary 
XXXVIII (October, 


126. 


School Journal, 


1937), pp. 118 


3.561 


basis of data secured on 


On the 


Latte | 
chedul 
Juniors 
| 
and 


10 JOURNAL OF 


Cincinnati children in the first grade, the 


author concludes that the Metropolitan 


Readiness Tests vield ratings which are 
highly 


telligence of 


correlated with the in 
the 


Mental 


ratings on 
such pupils based on 
Pintner-Cunningham 


Test. 


Primary 


Sisson, E. DoNALpD. ‘* Habits of 
Reading,’’ The 


cational 


Eve 

Journal 
XXVIII 
£50, 


Movement in 
of kd 
September, 1937), pp. 487 


holoay, 


This study attempts to establish the ex 


istence or non-existence of habits 


if eve-movement in reading, and the re- 


motor 


lation of such habits, if present, to the 
I 


length of line, type of material read, and 


to level of reading ability. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. 


olescent 


PUNKE, ‘*The Home and Ad 


Reading Interests,’’ The 


EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH [ Vol. 


School Review, XLV 


(October, 19 
pp. 612-620. 
This 


material 


the 
high school 


article deals with kinds 
pupils 


read by 


newspapers and current periodicals, 


secured through 
the pupils’ backgrounds and interests, j; 


the states of Illinois and Georgia. 


NEW TESTS 


Otis, ARTHUR S. ‘Otis Quieck-Seor 


Mental Ability Tests: Beta Test, 
Grades 4-9; Gamma Test, for Hig 
Schools and Colleges,’’ Yonkers 


Hudson: 
The 


Sions 


World Book Company, 


Beta and Tests are re 


the 


Gamma 


and extensions of Otis Self 


Administering Tests. A new quick-seor 
ing feature has been perfected and found 


to be eflicient and time-saving. Two forms 


of each test are available. 


a questionnaire covering 


7 
| 
- 


kinds 


upils 


ua 


Ohio. 


als, as 


POVer: 


rests, in 

Completed Doctoral Theses.—No. 4 of 
series, Doctoral Dissertations Accep 
hy American Universities, 1986-1937 
Seor 5 pages) has just been issued by the 
st, for if. W. Wilson Co. of New York City. This 
Hig innual list compiled for The Asso 
ceTS-0} tion of Research Libraries under the 
1937 torship of Donald B. Gilehrist. All 
© re toral dissertations accepted by Amet 
ye n universities during the vear, in a 


k-seor nol 


found thie 


objective in planning 


though 


list, was the 


publication, even only about 
third of the 
annually ever are published, either wholly 
The 


the publication are: 


forms ne dissertations appearing 


part. seven main divisions of 


philosophy, religion, 


rt} sciences, biological sciences, social 


literature, and art. Preliminary 


analytical and comparative 


provide 


hles 
! 


including distribution of 


tabulations, 
rates by universities and by subjects 
r the 


current year. 


Educ 


doctoral 


appear 


iW au in 
list of 


nde 


annual 


Doctoral These 
ho The eighth 
under way in edueation will 


the January number of the Journal o 


tlional Re search. Readers of the 
} al are urged to inform the editor 
cerning institutions which have in 


ted a doctoral program in education 


thin the past vear or two 


Yearbook on Guidance.—VPart I of the 
; 38 Yearbook of the National Society 
the Study of Edueation is entitled 

(ruidance in Educational Institutions, pre 


RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Kd 


pared by a committee of the Society, com- 
Stanford 
Allen, 


Pasa 


posed of Grayson Kefauver, 
Richard 
raret Bennett, 


University of Wis 


(Chairman); 
Providence: M: arg 
dena: A. HI. dg 
Arthur 
Franklin Keller, 


University 


gerton, 
University of 


New York 


Jones, 


Pennsylvania ; 


City; and Ruth Strang, Columbia Uni 
versity with the assistance of Paul Died 
rich, Ohio State University; Harold 


C. Eurich, 
Raths, 
Francis Rose 
crance, Northwestern University; and Gil 
bert Wrenn, Minnesota. 


This vearbook brings up to date the pres 


Hand, 
Northwestern 
Ohio 


Stanford University; A. 
University; Louis 
State University; 
University of 


given 


art IT, 


vocational guidance 


Yearbook, | 


entation of 


in the Twenty-third 


1924, and at the same time sets forth a 
broader and newer concept of guidance 


embracing school counseling orienta- 


tion of new students, personality deve lop 
instruction, and 


the adaptation of 


school to 


ment, 


the transition from community 


life. 


NScrentifi Vovement. Part II of 


The 


the 1938 Yearbook of the National So 
ciety for the Study of Edueation will 
deal with the scientific movement in edu 
cation, The yearbooks of the Society since 
its founding about forty vears ago have 


contributed to the serentifi study of edu 


31] 


eation. In faet, the word scientific’? 
was formerly in the name of the Soc lety. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that a year 
book should now be issued ch at 


$1, No.4 
a 
| 
| 
| 
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tempts to sum up and evaluate the move 


ment which the society represents, This 
seems particularly appropriate at the 
present time when the importance of the 
scientific approach is being challenged. 

The vearbook is being prepared under 
the direction of the Board of Directors 
of the Society which in this ease is act- 
ing in the capacity of a Yearbook Com 
mittee. While this procedure has no prece 
dent, it was felt to be appropriate be- 
cause of the fact that the yearbook covers 
the entire field of the work of the Society. 
Particular chapters of the yearbook are 
being prepared by specialists, 

The yearbook is intended to present the 


eontribut 


s of scientific study in such 
a manner as to be understood by and 
appeal to non-technical readers, such as, 
teachers, administrative officers, and spe 
cialists in other subjects than edueation 
The treatment is necessarily brief and 
deals with the essentials of the subject 
rather than with technical details. The 
aim is to sketch broadly the main picture. 

In accordance with this aim the first 
section of the vearbook reviews the chief 
contributions which the scientific move 
ment has made to the various areas in 
edueation. For instance, chapters deal 
with the contributions to survevs, admin 
istration, training of teachers, curriculum, 
and general methods A serie of chapters 


mtributions of scientific 


studies to the various school subjects 
handwritu reading, spelling, English 
usage, mathematies, natural science, social 
scienee, practical arts, fine arts, and home 
economies Other chapters deal with 
pupil progress, individualization of it 
struetion, discipline and eontrol iidanee, 

her eduenatior his ection pre 
in ve \ | thi devel pments 
wl } eT t hie ous 
educational areas and procedures, and of 
thy ‘ m wh this «le elopment has 


ATIONAL RESEARCH 


[ Vol. 31, 


Another section deals with the va 
kinds of seientifie technique that 


been employed in the study of edue 


and the way in which these technicues 


have developed. They include ger 
methods of investigation (historical, 
vey, statistical, laboratory, experime 
case, and diagnostic) and more spt 
techniques (testing of achievement, 

eral intelligence, special abilHies, and | 
lity, and use of observation, and 
Whereas 


previous section indicates what has be: 


sonn 


questionnaire, and rating 


done with the tools of research, the pres 
ent one describes these tools themselves 
Another section reviews the contril 


tions to education which have been ma 


by the various fundamental bodies of 


underlying scientific knowledge (psyel 
ogy of learning; individual differences 


and analysis of ability, heredity, and er 


vironment; mental growth and develo; 


ment; mental hygiene; health, nutrition, 


and physical hygiene; the organization of 
society and social pathology; and ec 
nomics). 

In the final section occurs a discussi 
of the theoretical basis of the scientific 
movement, particularly the philosophical 
implications of science. The chapter o1 
this subject is by John Dewey, and of 


course, presents the pragmatic point of 


view. According to this point of view 


there is no sharp division between scienc 
and philosophy, philosophy being merely 
the general interpretation of the dat: 
which are gathered by science. 

The chairman of the yearbook con 
mittee is Frank N. Freeman of the Uni 


versity of Chicago. 


Social Studie Yearbook.—The eighth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies was edited by C, E, Barnes, 
head of the social seienee department of 


the Detroit Publie Schools, under the title 


eT 

nd 

int 
view 


eighth 
or the 
arnes, 


ent of 


» title 


RESEARCH N EW S 


Contribution of Research to the 
| Studies.”’ 

hapter, written by John R. Davey 
Hloward C. Hill, deals with the or 
ation of social studies materials in 
ts and the unit method of teaching. 

nt P. Worth diseusses the problem 
hjectives, reviewing the research im 
field. Burr W. Phillips deals with 
iblem of methods in teaching im so 


Florence 


rryon discusses the implications of re- 


as research has touched it. 


. for directing pupils’ study. Arthur 
lineau and Stanley Dimond deal with 
oblem of correlation of the st cial 
with one another and with other 
R. Twindler discusses the field 
laterial reading, John A. Nietz that 
sual aids, Wilbur F. Murra that of 
eront events, and J. J. Wrightstone 
at of testing. 
yearb wok is sent to members of the 
1] Couneil for the Social Studies. 
thers the price 15 229 00. The yea! 
pre sented at the national meet 
of the Council at St. Louis on the two 


ys following Thanksgiving, 1937. 


Social Studies Materials. The Society 
Curriculum Study through its com- 
ttee, the Editorial Board of Building 
imerica, has ¢ msummated plans for 
lor distribution of its illustrated in- 
| mate rials. Previou ly, the So 


tiona 
ety has attempted to publicize and dis 
ite its materials through its own 
Even under the limitations of such 
listribution program, the sales and ust 
ese materials during the last two 
have been be yond expectation 
er the new arrangement, a nationa 
hutor with a ¢g wal sales force m the 
t and long experience in mail adver 
guarantees to secure @ much wider 
bution of these illustrated text ma- 


s This new arrangement will in no 


affect the policy which has con- 


AND COMMUNI ATIONS 


sistently dominated the preparation of 
these materials. 

Over one hundred thousand copies of 
the Building Amertca pictorial materials 
were utilized throughout American schools 
last year. The most typical use of these 
materials was im connection with high 
school courses in the social sciences, al- 
though each particular issue, as for ex- 
ample the one on health, sold in large 
quantities to given departments in sec- 
ondary schools, in addition to being used 
in the social science classes. A large num- 
ber of elementary schools are purchasing 
these materials because of the quality 
of their photogra} hie studies of American 
life. 

The Editorial Board has announced the 
titles of the eight issues for the year as 
follows: news, the farmer’s problems, 
finding your job, labor, war and peace, 
how the federal government serves us, 
chemistry everyday life, and seeing 
America. 

Research Division, W. EB. As A pal 
tial list of activities includes: 

1) Federal aid. The September Re- 
cearch Bulletin represents a gist of the 
facts presented at the congressional hear 
ings on the Harrison Black-Fleteher Bill 
Eighteen thous: nd copies have been pub 
lished to meet the usual needs and an 
additional 12,000 have been ordered for 
special distribution. 

The November Re- 


search Bulletu represents an analysis of 


2) Social studies. 


1800 questionnaires received from class 


room teachers 1m elementary and second 


ary echools. This investigation 15 under 


the immediate director of Frank W. 
Hubbard, Associate Director of Research. 


Guidance and articu Sev 


ation. 


eral hundre d colleges and more than 1000 


high schools have provided data on their 


practices In ‘épridging the gap’’ between 
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secondary and higher education, These 
data will be analyzed in a Research Bulle- 
ti under the supervision of Ivan A. 
Booker, Assistant Director of Research. 
t) Eeonomie status of rural teach- 
ers.—Under the general direction of the 
committee in this field the Division is 
analyzing 10,000 returns from rural teach- 
ers on income and expenditures, This com- 
prehensive study may shed new light upon 
the salaries, saving 


5, and economic prob- 
lems of teachers in rural areas. The work 
is under the 
Richard R. 


Research. 


immediate supervision of 


Foster, Assistant Director of 


5) Tenure.——A 


legislation passed during the recent ses 


summary of tenure 


sions of state legislatures has been 


printed. On the basis of this study the 
1936 ** Handbook on 


About November 1, the 


Division started summarizing court de 


Teacher Tenure,’’ 


has been revised. 


cisions on tenure for the vear 1937. This 
is an annual and cumulative project. 
During the 


6 Academic freedom. 


summer workers experimented with an 
‘opinionnaire’’ among summer session 
students at Boston University, University 
of Michigan, and University of Cali 
fornia. The Division is revising the blank 
now in the expectation that it may he 
used early in 1938 in studying the opin 
ions of both teachers and laymen 


(7) Legislation.—There is being com 
pleted a brief summary of all types of 
state 


educational legislation 


passed by 
legislatures during 1937. This material 
will be sent to the Division’s state school 
legislative reference A revision 


service, 
of the summary of teacher oath require 
ments in the various states is ready. These 
two studies are typical of the ten or so 
made each year in this area, 

The Director of the Research Division 
is W. G. Carr, who provided this informa- 


tion. 
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[ Vol. 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Commission has been active as follows 
Established. November, 1935, by 
action of the Department of Superi: 
dence and the National Education As 
ation, 
Membership. 


bers: five ex-officio members ( President 


Twelve appointed n 


and Executive Secretaries of the Nati 
Edueation Association and the Amer 
Association of School Administrators 
President of the Department of Clas 
room Teachers two advisory mem! 

(United States Commissioner of Edu 

tion and President of the American Cou 
cil on Education 

Purpose.—The Commission was 

reeted, among other things, to reconsider 
the purposes of education, to define th 
peculiar functions of the school im th 
social scene, and to stimulate long-tem 
planning in education, 
Finance.—A 


for five years from the General Edueati 


grant of $50,000 a vear 


Board. The Commission receives from the 
National KE: 


and generous staff coéperation i 


Association office 


ucation 


purchasing, accounting, printing, library 


service, and other matters. 


Publications. 

1. The Unique Function of Edueatior 
in American Democracy. $ .50. A de 
laration of the rights and obligations of 
publie education. 

2. A National Organization for Edu 


eation, Gratis. Principles which shoul 


aid in making a more effective profes 
sional organization, 

Eduea 
tion in the Depression. $1.00 from the S« 
Plans for 


3. Research Memorandum on 
cial Seienee Research Couneil. 
research which should help to safeguard 
school resources during the next depres 
sion. 

t. A Bibliography on Edueation in th 


Depression. $ .50. 


| 


shoul 


rrofes 


he Sx 
ns f 


lepres 


in thi 


her, 1 


lom’s Light. Out of Print. 
Gratis. 


Free 
Edueation for 
and radio program based 


Democracy. 
dy guide 
* Unique Function’’ report. 
Some Current Problems in American 
ation. Out of print. 
Edueational 


~ Planning Progress. 


ot print. 
» Deliberative Committee Reports of 

and 1936, Gratis. 
under way with very tentative 

ple tion dates 

Educational Structure and Adminis 

ration. Preliminary report, November, 
37: final report, November, 1955. 
Education. Prelim 
background, 


Objectives of 
ry report on historical 
pruary, 19555 


Economie Basis of Edueation, June, 


final report, June, 1935. 


+. Crucial Problems in the Education 
leachers, September, 1938. 
5. Schools and Social Services, Sep 
nber, 19 
& The Probable Numbers, Geographic 
ation, and Characteristics of the 
School Clientele of the Future, 1939. 
Promotion.—The Commission conducts 
lans to continue an active program 
ill the reports to the attention of the 
en and the public. Two nation 
rograms based on the 


Unique Function’ report have been 


ienst. During the past summer, con 
rences on the work of the Commission, 
nded by approximately 10,000 persons 
pying positions of leadership, were 
25 centers. The Commission has 
er-oficio Consultants who suggest 
es and help to implement reports. 
Commission began on October 15 the 
Poliey,’’ six 


ince of Educational 


s a year, to develop a nationwide 
nee for its findings. 
he Secretary of the Commission is 


G. Carr, who prepared this statement. 
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Yearbooks of the N.E. A. Among the 


proposed yearbooks of Departments ot! 
the National Education Association are 
the following: 
A. Department of Classroom Teachers 
1937: The Health of Teachers 
Educa 


1938: The Teacher and 


tional Resear h 


B. Department of Elementary School 


Principals 

1938: Reading Instruction and 
Supervision in the Elemen 
tary School 


C. American Association of School 
Administrators 
1038: The Edueation of Youth 
1950: The Small School System 
1940: Safety Edueation 
LD. Department of Supervisors and Di 
reetors of Instruction 
1938: The 


Technics of Coopera 


tion 


tdvisory Education. 


Within the near future the Committee ex 


Committee on 


pects to make its report on Federal re 
lationships to education. The Committee 
was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
September, 19236, to ‘study the existing 
program of Federal aid for vocational 
edueation, the relation ot such traiming 
to general education and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions, and the 
extent of the need for an expanded pro 
eram,’’ Later a request was made ** to 
more extended consideration to the 
of Federal relationship to 


give 
whole subject 
State and local conduct ot edueation.’’ 


Brief but comprehensive studies are 


now well advanced with respect to the fol 


lowing subjects: the financing 0! educa 
lniet 


tion, edut ational r¢ search, educa ‘onal ad 


ministration as 4% major phase of State 


government, the quality of existing edu 


cational programs 1m the States, the new 
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Federal 


grams, education in special Federal juris 


and emergency education pro 


dictions, and the social, economic, and 
overnmental factors basie to a consider 
ation of Federal relations to edueation. 
Staff members directing major units of 
the studies include the following persons: 


Lloyd E. 


on the senior staff of the committee since 


Blauch, who has been serving 


the beginnir 


Doak 8S. Campbell, Georg: 
Walter D. 
formerly Tennessee State Com- 
Newton Ed- 
Paul R. 
Dale 


and Pay 


Peabs dy College for Teachers ; 


Cocking, 
missioner of Edueation; 
wards, 
Mort, Columbia 
Russell, 
son Smith, Harvard U1 iversity 
Raymond M. Hughes, 
lege George \. Works, 


Chicago: and Alonzo Grace, 


University of Chieago: 


University; John 


University of ¢ hieago; 


Iowa State Col 

University of 
University 
of Rochester, are serving the committee 
as general consultants and will assist in 
coordinating the 


various groups of 


studies. A number of other consultants 
have been : ppo ted to advise on special 


ucational roblems. 


aspects of e 


The Chairman of the Con 


Floyd W. 


imittee 1s 


Ree ves, Univers tv of ( hieago 


Seconda vu School Standard Marked 


progress in the work of the Cooperative 


Study of Secondary School Standards in 
developing valid and stimulating stand 
ards for evaluating seeondary schools in 


the United States resulted from a meeting 


of the Exeeutive Committee of the Study 


which was held in September. Represent 


atives of the six regional 


associations 


participati in the Cooperative Study 


most a week in a careful review of 


ress made since they met in May, 


1936, and in formulating plans for the 


mm ple tion of the Studv next spring. 


Durit the past vear w rkers in the Co 
operative Study have visited and studied 


intensively 200 schools representing 


every 


[ Vol. 31, 
state in the Union. Extensive data 
been accumulated concerning man 
peets of the work of the schools and . 
materials are being summarized and 
lyzed in the research office at Washi: 
Before the year is over these 200 s« 
will be earefully classified in terms 
wide variety of significant measures 
used as a basis for the revision of 
teria and for the development of s 
for the evaluation of secondary sel 
in pene ral, 

The field and office work during 
past vear has cost approximately $75 
of almost $10,000 over bux 


The budget adopted by the | 


a saving 
estimates, 
ecutive Committee for the current 
provides for an expenditure of $57, 
for research, interpretation, and publica 
tion. 
Arrangements 


were approved by t 


Committee for distribution during 
vear of detailed reports to the 200 
Operating schools, and for the cireula 


tion of printed reports dealing wit] 


dozen significant phases of the work 
the 7,000 schools which are members 


the six regional associations. Arrang 


ments were also approved for interpreta 
tion of the work of the Study throug! 
series of articles in educational peri 
ieals, addresses before national and stat: 
associations, and radio broadeasts. 

Plans were adopted for publication at 
the close of the present year of a revisior 
of the present tentative evaluative ec: 
teria, for a comprehensive volume report 
ing the results of the four-year study, for 
a popular summary of this research vi 
ume for extensive distribution, and f 
other related publications, 

Plans were made for two meetings next 
Committee 


spring of the General 


Twe ntv-One, 
Study. One will be held at Atlantie Cit 


in February and one in March or Apr 


sponsoring the Cooperatiy 


— J 
Ww 
stud) 
The 
ros 
f 
the 
the prog 


ver, L937 | 


rove final revision of the evaluative 
in and to develop plans for their 


al use in the constituent associa- 


Codrdinator of the Study is W. C. 
. with a central office at Washington, 


Vorth Central Standards—The North 
ntral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ry Schools at its 1934 meeting 
pted a new accrediting procedure for 
her institutions, on the recommenda- 
of a Committee which had been 


lving the problem for some five years. 


The project for the revision of aceredit- 
adh ¢ procedures had its inception in the 
ost ral dissatisfaction that had become 
bli creasingly manifest with the operation 

fixed, quantitative standards, These 
by t riticisms led the Association in 1929 to 
'S int a Committee on Revision of 
00 Standards; funds totalling $135,000 were 
pas supplied for the support of an underlying 
wae ram of research, and a staff of in- 
ork stigators was employed. 
ore Ol he general plan of the investigation 
_ iIved an analysis of all the informa- 
pee that could be considered as having 
ug ny logical bearing on the quality of an 
- nstitution, and the collection of this ex 
stat sive body of information from a rep 

entative group of fifty-seven colleges, 
oa a rsities, junior colleges, and teachers 
ae lleges.. By a series of independent cri- 
s it was possible to obtain ratings of 
port the general excellence of these institutions 
fp Toe the representative group. Specific 
x tems of information gathered during the 


rse of the investigation, for example, 


training of the faculty, the use made 


next library facilities, and the expenditure 

student, could then be tested against 
= § se eriteria of general excellence, and 
; isefulness of each item as a predictor 
pr 


general institutional quality could be 


ermined. By means of such proce 
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dures, combined with liberal use of logical 
judgment, it was possible to arrive at a 
list of some eighty characteristics which 
seem of importance in forming a conclu- 
sion regarding the general quality of an 
institution of higher education. 

In the application of these results in 
the accrediting procedure, the status of 
an institution is expressed in terms of its 
percentile rank according to norms based 
on the member institutions of the Associ 
ation. Graphic portrayal is made possible 
by the use of a pattern map, or profile 
chart, exhibiting the percentile rank of 
the institution on each of the items in 
cluded in the procedure. From such in 
formation it is possible to render a sound 
judgment regarding the worthiness of a 
college for membership in the Association, 
The plan devised has now been in success 
ful operation for three years. 

The project for the revision of stand- 
ards is now complete with the publication 
of a series of monographs reporting the 
research on which the new accrediting 
procedure is based. The titles of the 
series, which is published by the Univer- 
sity of Chieago Press, is The Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions. The several mono 
graphs in the series are entitled as fol 
lows: 

Vol. I, Principles of Accrediting Higher 
Institutions, by George F. Zook and M. E. 
Haggerty. 

Vol. II, Faculty, by M. E. Haggerty. 

Vol. III, The Instructional Program, 
by M. E. Haggerty. 

Vol. IV, The Library, by Douglas 
Waples. 

Vol. V, Student Personnel Service, by 
Donfred H, Gardner. 

Vol. VI, Administration, by John Dale 
Russell and Floyd W. Reeves 

Vol. VII, Finance, by John Dale Rus 
sell and Floyd Reeves, 

This information was provided by John 
Dale Russell of the University of Chicago. 
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Arithmetic Committee.—At the Atlan 
tic City meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, held Feb 
ruary 25, 1955, R. L. Morton of Ohio Uni 
versity Athens) read a paper entitled 
oS Proposed National Committee on 
Arithmetic In that paper, he suggested 
a number of questions having to do with 
arithmetic teaching, upon which there is 
marked lack of agreement in point of 
view and in practice, and suggested that 
a committe was needed which would 
undertake to stimulate additional re 
search: to collect, organize, and make 
available to the publie the result of such 
research; and to make recommendations 
on mooted questions concerning which 
there is disagreement. These recommenda 
tions obviously were to be tentative and 
based upon what would seem to the mem 
bers of such a committee to be sound edu 
eational theory and good educational psy 
chology. 

There was considerable evidence of in 
terest in such a project in the next vear or 
two after this Atlantic City meeting. 
Final arrangements were made at Chi- 
eago in February, 1937, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to be subsidized by 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Two thousand dollars have 
been made available for the Committee’s 
work and assurance has been given that 
additional sums may be made available 
if needed. The committee consists of the 
following persons: H. E. Benz, Ohio Uni 
versity; E. A. Bond, State Teachers Col 
lege, Bellingham, Washington: William 
A. Brownell, Duke University; Leo J. 
Brueckner, University of Minnesota; G, 
T. Buswell, University of Chicago; Paul 
R. Hanna, Stanford University; Julia 
Hodgson, Nashville, Tennessee; Lorena RB. 
Stretch, Baylor University; B. A. Sueltz, 
State Normal Training School, Cortland, 


New York; C. L. Thiele, Detroit Public 


Schools; H. G. Wheat, West Virgini I 
versity; and R. L. Morton, Chai 
Ohio University. 

The Committee held its first meeting 
in Detroit in connection with the t 
ference of the National Edueation As 
sociation and the National Coun 
Teachers of Mathematics in July, 193 
At this meeting, it was decided that t 
Committee would first endeavor to e 
and publish a statement of basie point 
view and unanswered questions on 
metic teaching. Each member of the ( 
mittee has been asked to formulate 
series of statements what are to him t! 
basic points of view to which all persons 
should subseribe as to arithmetic in th 
elementary school. Each member is als 
asked to prepare a list of questions wl 
in his opinion reflect important issues : 
upon which further investigation is r 
quired. A sub-committee consisting 
Buswell, Thiele, and Morton is responsi 
for collecting, organizing, and editing this 
material. It is planned to issue the report 
in pamphlet form early in 1938. At 
meeting of the Committee, to be held at 
Atlantic City in February, 1938, furt! 


plans will be made. 


Secondary Mathematics. The Joint 
Commission on the Place of Mathematics 
in the Secondary Schools plans to issuc 
preliminary partial report early in 1958 
Composed of members of both the Math: 
matical Association of America and t 
National Council of Teachers of Math 
maties, the Commission has been « 
sidering its problem since 1935. A grant 
from the General Education Board 
ceived in January, 1937, made possible 
series of meetings which have led to t 
forthcoming preliminary report. 

The Commission believes that judd, 
ments concerning the place of math: 


maties in the schools should be reach« 
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eareful consideration of general $1,400,000. Of 525 grants 360 have been 
. tional aims. Accordingly the. report for research, while 165 have been for cre- 
ude a diseussion of relevant edu ative work in the fine arts. More grants 
nal problems, followed by a set of (53) have gone to the biological sciences, 
es iples useful in the construction of a including medicine, than to any other 
i idly conceived program of general ed- field. At the time of their appointment 
“ 1" tion. The report will also discuss some 334 Fellows were holding positions in 
si objectives of secondary education, academic institutions, while 191 were free 
ee as the capacity to think clearly, the lance or unattached scholars and artists. 
7 ty to use concepts, information, gen The universities or schools from which six 
pa ; principles, and skills, and the de- or more Fellows have been appointed are 
aii pment of attitudes, interests, and ap- as follows: California, 52; Chicago, 20; 
* ‘tions. The contribution that mathe Harvard, 20; Minnesota, 20: Columbia, 
te in tiegw makes toward the achievement of 15: Michigan, 15; Wisconsin, 13; New 
— | objectives on the part of the indi York, 12; Mlinois, 11; Yale, 9; Prince- 
a L. as well as the role of the subject ton, 5; Smith, 7; Stanford, 7; Texas, 7; 
vilization, will be considered. Cincinnati, 6; and Pennsylvania, 6. 
<i : After presenting an outline of the gen 
ayer i eontent of the main divisions of ele ; : 
ntary mathematics, the report will Research in E nglish. The National 
— vor eriteria for the selection and organi Conference on Research in English an- j 
ass zl tion of materials, and appraisal of nounces the following publications: (1) 
ns ipil progress. In view of present di- Principles of Me thod im Elementary Enq \ 
oa -sity of administrative organization ana (lish ¢ omposition, the fifth annual research | 
"e* pupil needs, the Commission believes it de bulletin, by Harry A. Green and others. 
} report able to avoid narrow and rigid pre Summarizes studies in this field, together 
scriptions. It will, however offer some with critiques. (2) Rese urch Problems 
_— vgestions for programs for grades 7, Reading in the Elementary School, a re 
sure and 9, for 11, 12, and search bulletin by D. D. Durrell, with 
the junior college. critiques by Paul McKee, William 5. 
The Commussion has still to consider Gray, and Arthur I. Gates. (3) Grading 
J lifieations for the suggested program, Children’s Books, a research monograph, 
— $ -ahlems centering around the slow-mov- by Carleton W. Washburne, Vivian Wee | 
ISStit 4 ot nd around the superior pupil, as well don, and Mable Vogel Morphett. (4) A 
a 1900 the question of teacher training. It Summary of Recent Studies ™ Elemen- 


- that suggestions growing out of the tary School Reading, by Emmett A. Betts. 
(5) A Manual of Stule wm Elementary 


ind t i tudy of the preliminary report will be v 

Mat! | ful in its further deliberations. School English—Grades 4-6. Inclusive: 
= ; kK. P. Williams of Indiana University A Handbook of Good’ English for Grade 

o_— | Chairman of the Commission. School Boys and Girls, by Robert C. 

ard : Pooley, Delia E. Kibbe; and Lou La- 

ssible Guagenheim Fellows.—The 1935-36 re Brant. 

to t t of the Guggenheim Foundation con Orders for the bulletins may be placed 

’ an interesting analysis of its Fel with the Conference Secretary, C. C. Cer- 

judy : vs. Since 1925, the Foundation has tain, Box 67, North End Station, De- 
mathe ie 688 grants, totaling more than troit, Michigan 


reach 
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The Adolescent in New Zealand.—The 
New Zealand Council for Educational Re- 
search has published as No. 1 in its 
series, Studies in Edueation, a 28-page 
paper entitled, The Education of the 
Idolescent in New Zealand, by Cc. BB. 
Beeby. He concludes that a system of 
post-primary education which eaters to at 
least 55 percent of the population should 
be totally different in aims, methods, and 
curricula from a system devised for a 
handful of the elect. 

The strictly research studies of the 
Council are published in an Educational 


Research Series. 


Special Edition of Psychological Jour- 
nals.—After the regular library edition 
has been printed, the Journal Press of 
Provineetown, Mass., will print a special 
Teachers’ and Students’ Edition of each 
of the five psychological journals edited 
by Carl Murchison. This edition can be 
sent to individual psychologists for a 
small fraction of the cost of the regular 
library edition. In consideration of cer 
tain conditions, this special edition of all 
five of the journals will be sent to indi- 
vidual psychologists for the year 1958 


for a total price of $10 (foreign, $15). 


lowa Testing Proaram.—Past experl- 


ence in educational testing has demon- 


strated that many of the materials and 
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ervices essential to the adequate ap- 
praisal of pupil and school achievement 
ean be obtained only through codépera- 
tive organization of a large number of 
schools, The Lowa Every-Pupil Testing 
Program is an arrangement whereby the 
schools of the state can secure the advan- 
tages of codperative wide-scale testing 
under uniform conditions, and whereby 
they may make most effective use of the 
technical facilities, equipment, and 
trained personnel of their state university 
in the preparation of the test materials 
and in the provision of the statistical ser- 
vices needed. The project is sponsored an 
nually by the College of Education and 
the Extension Division of the State Uni- 
versity of Lowa, and is conducted by the 


university on a strictly non-profit basis 


as an educational service agency. 

The Towa Every-Pupil Testing Program 
as a whole consists of two separate proj- 
ects. One of these, the Basie Skills Test- 
ing Program, is conducted at the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade levels near the 
end of January each year. The other, the 
High School Testing Program, is an- 
nually conducted in grades nine to twelve 
during the second week in May. A recent 
bulletin is concerned with the first of 
these programs for 1938, 

E. F. Lindquist is in charge of the 


testing programs, 
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